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Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper for 
1869. 


‘Tas Journal, now in the fourteenth year of 
its existence, has achieved 8 based wholly 
upon its merits, and stands at the head of its 
class of journalism in this country. 

We have determined for the future to assume for the 
Newspaper the highest tone, and to avoid 
those who value a picture simply in view of its sensa- 
tional effects. Nothing that can offend good taste or 
that appeals to a morbid appetite for pictured horrors 
will be found in its columns, and it can take its place 
upon the drawing-room table without fear of disturbing 
the purest moral atmosphere, or the moat refined sen- 
timent, 

The resources of the establishment, gathered from 
every available quarter, an‘ strengthened by a jong ex- 
perience of the wants of the public, enable us to 
promise, for the current year, such improvement in all 
the departments of the paper as will put the seal upon 
the bond of good feeling between the people and this 
their favorite journal. 

We particularly call attention to the fact that we 
have, with extraordinazy pains, secured the services of 
several distinguished and world-known scientific wri- 
ters, who will contribute to the columns of Franx Lzs- 
Lie’s ILLUsTRATED NEWSPAPER a seriee of instructive 
articles, elaborately illustrated. Still, while 
more fully than heretofore the field of science and art, 
we shal) not depart from the original intention of this 
journal—to illustrate the news of the day. 

Whatever may occur in any part of the country, let 
us sayin any quarter of the globe, of general interest 
to our country-people, that event, and the scenes and 
personages identified with it, will be found pictured in 
our columns. 

To accomplish this, we apare no pains or expense, 
and we have at our command, in men and machinery, 
and in watchfu'nese, energy, and enterprise, all that is 
requisite to be the first in the field, and to fulfill our 
mission faithfully and well. 

Frank Lestze’s Intusteatep NewspParenr is, there- 
fore, a pictorial record of men, manners, and events ; 
of history, political, social, and industrial ; of all that 
transpires worthy a place ia the thoughts of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Partisanship it will seek rather to avoid than to en- 
tertain, but wil! also take an impartial view of political 
situations, frankly, independently, and with the inten- 
tion to be just and true to its convictions. 

In its sphere, it will be acknowledged, Franx 
Lestze’s InLusTRaTED NEWSPAFER has done good ser- 
vice in the cause of reform. American households will 
not forget that it exposed and gave the deathblow to the 
Swill Milk outrage, and many have been ths errors and 
abuses that it has corrected. 

In that respect, the value of a fearless and faithful 
Mlustrated Newspaper cannot be over-estimated. Its 
pictures appeal immediately and forcibly to the masses, 
and carry the point with popular sentiment where 
written statements, theories and arguments would fail. 

As companions at the winter fireside, Frank Leslie’s 
Publications have not their peers, The InLusrraTep 
NeEwsParer, apart from its attractive engravings, in 
every number has wealth of literary matter—original 
and selected—poetry, romance, and all that the press 
affords for the entertainment and instruction of young 
and old, 

So, at the threshold of the New Year, Franx Lesiir’s 

Nezwsrarer, with greeting to the kind 
public with which its relations have ever been so plea- 
sant, renews its assurances of earnest and indefatigable 
endeavor to deserve, in the future as it has in the past, 
the golden opinions it has won from all sorts of people 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl street, New York. 
. 
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Noriczr.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 








Hopeful Future of the South. 


Tue desire of every good citizen is for the 
restoration of the Union; but the lesson taught 
us by the sad experiences of the last four 
years, if it has any moral, is, that we have 
heretofore embarrassed the consummation of 
our hopes more by haste than delay. The 
causes which led to the rebellion were the 
result of long years of study and reflection on 
the part of the people of the South ; a genera- 
tion had come on the stage at its breaking out, 
the representatives of which had been taught 
from childhood that the Federal Government 
‘was & mere compact and convenience, and that 
loyalty only belonged to the individual States. 
The surrender of Lee, therefore, only satisfied 
the masses of the people South that their 
military organization had failed—at heart they 
were as unconquered as ever. But with Lee’s 
surrender the Southern people agreed hon- 
estly and heartily to accept the situation, and 
for all time forward to act the part of good citi- 
zens. They respected the power that had de- 
feated their projects, and as high-spirited and 
brave men, they felt no degradation in yielding. 
And here it may be observed, that the South- 
ern States, in the troubles that have grown out 
of our attempts at reconstruction, have shown 
throughout that they could be easily con- 
trolled, provided the supreme power was in 
judicious hands, and wielded in a mauner that 
made it respectable from necessity to obey. 

No one who is familiar with the opinions of 
the members of the disbanded armies of the 
Confederacy can doubt for a moment that 
they were heartily sick of the war, and that 
they felt that all they could expect from the 
Federal Government was a permission to retarn 
unmolested to the pursuits of private life, and 
they would have been doubly thankful if they 
could have been assured that what little was left 





of sheir property would not be confiscated, and 
they would be left free from prosecutien for 
treason. 

These things assured, the South would 
have been satisfied; but in an evil hour for the 
country, Mr. Johnson became President, and 
every hour of his occupation of the Presiden- 
tial chair revived false hopes in the minds of 
the people of the South, and at last, under the 
infatuation of the mistaken and unfortunate 
sympathy of Mr. Johnson, they became dissat- 
isfied, dreamed of obtaining by political ma- 
chinery what they failed to accomplish by 
the sword and, the leaders of the rebellion, 
who a few weeks previously were ready to be 
good and practically loyal citizens, were made 
unhappy, discontented, and, to the extent of 
their ability, again dangerously disloyal. 

How much Mr. Johnson has been the bitter- 

est enemy the South has ever had will grow 
more and more apparent with each succeeding 
year. 
A brighter day has now dawned upon the 
South. The leaders of public opinion and 
the moderate men begin to see clearly that 
there is no safely but in the Union, and that 
peace and prosperity are only to be seeured by 
accepting the terms embodied by Congress as 
the national will, and these leading Southern 
men begin to see more than the necessity for 
this—they see it is the best policy to pursue 
to restore them to prosperity and their true 
political status under the Government. 

No one who has watched the devious strug- 
gle for reconstruction, with the hope that it 
would end in the triumph of right and jus- 
tice, can fail to be grateful at the evidences 
which Washington has lately presented, of 
the returning reason of the Southern people. 
Virginia, the once proudly acknowledged 
mother of States and statesmen, has thrown 
aside her aristocratic prejudices, and her 
hostility to the progress of the age, and, 
through her best men, expresses a desire to 
meet the demands of the nation, and thus 
return to her allegiance. Mississippi avows 
that, in the heat of partisan strife, and smart- 
ing under the misfortunes of disaster, her 
people were fraudulently deprived of the ac- 
ceptance of a Constitution which she is 
willing now to have established as the funda- 
mental law of her Commonwealth. Georgia, 
justly called “‘the Empire State of the 
South,” would, if it were possible, undo the 
violence to law and order that was dis- 
played in ejecting her negro members from 
her Legislature. It was a mistake ; she ac- 
knowledges that she was deceived and cheated 
by the pretended triends of the South into an 
act that only threatens disaster. 

Thus it is that public opinion in the late re- 
volting States is shaping itself in favor of law 
and the new order of things, and what has ap- 
peared to the impatient and easily discouraged 
as evils, has proven a course of discipline and 
instruction ; and these grand old Southern 
States will come inte the Union doubly forti- 
fied and prepared to defend the right ; and, 
sooner than many of the most sanguine will 
admit, will, in their enthusiasm for the Union, 
point to the disasters and mistakes of the re- 
bellion as a warning against disloyalty in the 
future. 

With these cheering signs of political re- 
generation, we find the material prosperity of 
the South, under all its disadvantages of dis- 
organized labor and a divided public sentiment, 
is assuming the boldest proportions, and 
giving the promise that, even with the crops 
of the sueceeding year, the South will enjoy 
@ prosperity unsurpassed by any precedent in 
her own history, and unrivaled by any 
result io the Northern States. Over two hun- 
dred millions of dollars will be paid for the 
Jast year’s cotton crop, and, with the increased 
price, it is practically a larger sum than was 
ever before paid for its annual industry. The 
result will take hundreds of stalwart men from 
the North and West to settle in the rich lands 
of the Southern States, where, with a climate 
incomparably superior to any other part of the 
Union, with agricultural facilities unsurpassed 
by any part of the world, who can (with this 
increase of an intelligent and industrious 
population) portray the coming prosperity of 
these States? And who will regret, when all 
this is accomplished; that Congress wisely 
made loyalty imperative, as the payment for 
peace, and thus secured our Southern brethren 
from the suicide of their own acts, and created 
a peaceful and home not only for 
them, but for ali in the broad land who desire 
to divide their abundance with them. Verily 
the prayer of General Grant will soon be 
answered—we will *‘ have peace.” 


The Coming Man. 

Waar is to be the status of the Chinaman in 
America is already an absorbing question on 
the Pacific coast, which bids fair to become 
continental, Among a class of people in Cali- 
fornia there is undisguised alarm in view of 








the influx of Chinese ts, who are fast 


emigran 
filling every department of industry. In Peru, 
on the other hand, the arrival of a cargo of 
Chinamen is regarded as ao national blessing. 





The demand for their labor may be inferred 

from the fact that, on the 23d of December, 

the ship “ Providenza” arrived in Callao with 

a@ consignment of 382 Coolies from Macao, 

having lost but sixon the voyage—a fact 

showing that the laws of Peru for the protec- 
tion of the Chinese have had a good effect. 

They were all in excellent health, and were 
disposed of readily, at $350 in gold each. As 
it may not be well understood what being 
‘* disposed of” means, we will explain, that 
the services of the person ‘‘ disposed of” are 
sold for the term of 8 years, at $8 a month, 

food, and two suits of blue cotton drilling a 
year. This in virtue of a bond or ‘‘obliga- 

tion” which Johnny has entered into with the 
captain or agent who carries or sends him to 
Peru. In other words, the poe A be pur- 
chaser «pays, in the first place, J y's pas- 
sage ($350), and gives him $768, food, and a 
fair amount of clothing, for his 8 years’ ser- 

vice ; the whole amounting to a monthly sti- 

pend of nearly $12 a month in cash, and other 

things which must amount to at least $5 a 

month more—in other words, gives him $17 a 

month for 8 years — less disabilities of all‘ 
kinds. This is not bad pay for Johnny, who, 

at the end of 8 years, can easily command 

from $30 to $40 a month as a mere laborer. 

He is sometimes used badly, it is true, but 
on the whole has a far better time, more food, 
and no more work than in his own Flowery 
Land. 

Emigration from Europe has commenced de- 
elining, and will continue to decline as land 
gets into the hands of monopolists, and as 
long as Congress squanders the national do- 
main in the way of subsidies to ‘‘ ram-shackle” 
railways. But emigration from Asia will in- 
crease. It is constructing for itself a rapid 
way of transit to the Mississippi valley and the 
Atlantic slope, where it will soon crowd out 
the Celtic hordes. 

We have before us a letter on this subject 
from a San Francisco correspondent, in which 
it is treated rapidly, but better than we could 
hope to treat it ourselves, and from which we 
copy the following paragraphs : 


“I note what you say about Johnny Chinaman! His 
status is the coming question—tbe greatest problem that 
posterity will have to solve. The duties attendant 
upon the daily press prevent my writing to you as fully 
on this subject as I would like. Even to so small an 
insect in the literary ant-bill as myself, time has to be 
considered; but let me just say, iv brief, that Asiatic 
intelligence and labor is destined to exert an immense 
influence, not only in California, to which it has thus 
far been confined, ut over the whole country, in all 
the continent. The matter appeare to me to be of such 
magnitude, that I hardly know how to approach it. 
You know that a bitter opposition has existed in this 
State, from the very outset, against the Chinese, and at 
one time our State prohibited their immigration here 
by the enactment of preventive laws, levying of special 
taxes, etc. The press, which is almost always cowardly 
when public prejudice is to be encountered, of course 
sided with the outcry against the Mongolian element. 
But the Chinese continued to arrive, and they now 
come without let or hindrance. Opposite to us, wesi- 
ward, across the Pacific, live one-third of the popula- 
tion of the globe. That mass of three (or how many is 
it?) hundred millions of people are nearer to New York 
than Ireland was forty years ago, when the slow-going, 
blunt-bowed craft were often six weeks pounding their 
way to the westward against a head sea. By steamship 
thirty days, and by Pacific Railroad (during 1869), a 
week, avd China is practically nearer to the cotton man- 
ufactories of New England and the cotlon-fields of the 
South than perhaps many of us have stopped to con- 
sider. As well try to stop Niagara from falling, as to 
try to prevent that flood of humanity from setting to- 
ward this continent. True, the course of Empire is 
Westward, etc., but that theory has been exploded in 
these days of steam and electricity. The Johnnys, as 
you aptly call them, are coming to America in swarms 
by-and-by. It is no longer a Californian, but a conti- 
nental question. As for the cotton culture, these Chin- 
ese have proved themselves to be the most p:‘nstaking 
and successful agriculturalists we have in California. 
They are reclaiming our swamp lands, and giving us 
(Yankees!) new ideas. As here, so it will be in the 
South. Sambo has quit work, and I don’t blame him. 
He is naturally a tuxurious, lazy fellow, and only works 
on compulsion, He is a tropical exotic, and, like our 
Central American Don Fulano, won’t work unless ob- 
liged to. 

“The genus Sambo will disappear utterly in a few 
generations more, in my opinion. Now, Sea Island 
cotton has got to be raised! During our war, England 
tried in vain to find « substitute in Egypt, India, etc, 
It is like Cuban tobacco ; it is that first, and nothing 
else second, Where to find a substitute for Sambo? 
The distance across to Asia from here seems only a 
stone’s throw; and there exists a teeming population, 
full of thrift and intelligence ; so entirely the opposite 
of Sambo, that work is life, it is pleasure to them. They 
are so nervously constituted that they are unhappy 
when unemployed ; they are docile, obedient, quick to 
learn, frugal, muscular; bring with them a code of 
morals a thousand years older than ours, and quite as 
good; and they will work cheaper than any other people 
in the world. Everything points to their coming, and 
everything favors it. The steamship companies will 
encourage it, for it gives them passengers and busi- 
ness. The railroad companies, for the same reason. 
The great cotton-raisers in the South want cheap, in- 
telligent, and obedient labor. The manufacturers in 
the North want the same. The clash (old as the world) 
between capital and labor will continue, but capital 
will win, es it always does, and Pat must succumb in 
the end. We have two cotton factories in this city, in 
which Chinese labor, having come into fair competition 
with British, in the shape of operatives, drove the lat- 
ter out, beating them in everything! Those ingenious 
fellows are ahead of us as cunning artificers. On the 
Yang-Tse-Kiang, millions of Celestials are clothed with 
the cotton raised and manufactured there. As there and 
here, so it wilh be in New England and everywhere 
North where manufacturing is to be done. The com- 
ing operative will be Chinese. Manufacturers will seek 





and have the cheapest labor. Let Patrick make up his 


mind to it, and accommodate himself to chreumstances, 
If he don’t, but tries to stop the ball, it will rol) over 
and crush him.” 








Alaska. 

Tax folly of the Alaska purchase is every 
day becoming more and more apparent. The 
attempt to erect a Territorial Government 
there, with an array of office-holders, at the 
cost of a quarter of a million a year, was 
promptly squelched in the House of Represent- 
atives. We now hear that ‘‘the Russians 
have mostly left, and that Sitka is almost de 
populated.” Apropos of this interesting re-. 
gion, we have the statistics of its weather—-. 
(which, according to Sumner and Seward, is: 
that of balmy and eternal spring)—for the past 
year. The highest monthly mean of tempera- 
ature was that of August, 56 degrees ; the 
lowest, that of January, 29 degrees. There 
were 107 fair days in the year, and 134 rainy 
days. The rest were cloudy. Snow fell on 
26 days. We believe the orange and fig crops 
were failures, and the vineyards not produc- 
tive. The greatest item of export for the year 
was about two tons of carved bones and walrus 
teeth, the work of the Indians, and valued by 
their possessor, Captain Fast, at $25,000. Mr. 
Seward’s villa, in this new Vale of Cashmere, 
will not be commenced until after he lea'ves 
the Cabinet. 








John Brougham and Theodore Thomas, 


Joun Brovenam opened his New Theatre in 
Twenty-fourth street, close to the Fifth Avenue Hote, 
on Monday night—supposing we may credit the adver- 
tising columns of the Daily Press—and we presume 
did so, to a numerous and select circle of his personal 
admirers. 

The tickets had been sold by auction four days previ- 
ously, and, with his accustomed liberaiity, Mr. John 
Brougham handed over the increase of the said auction 
on his receipts for the first night, to the Dramatic 
Fund. 

We congratulate the Dramatic Fund. 

We also congratulate Mr. Brougham on the increase 
on his receipts which he gave to it, 

But, we have a word or two to say on this style of 
mulcting the public by auctioning the seats for a first 
night. We also believe it has been followed by Mr. 
Booth upon this last Monday. 

We can honestly see no reason forit. Why shoula 
not Mr. Barney Williams bave done the same thing for 
the first night of his entering into Management, or for 
the first night of the production of “The Emerald 
Ring” ? Why should not Mr. Lester Wallack have dove 
so for the first night of his return to the stage in his 
own theatre, or wily should he not do so when he pro- 
duces ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing ’’? which we hear he 
is about to place upon the stage in a style which has 
never before been equaled on this side of that her- 
ring-pond which divides us from the Old World. 

When Mr. Barnym brought out Jenny Lind to this 
country, he did so at an expense which few managers 
of the present day would think of risking. It was a 
serious risk that he run. He had to make ber pay, not 
in a single concert-room for the whole of one Season, 
butall over the country. At that time a great vocalist. 
was a novelty. In offering his seats at auction, it was 
clearly understood that he did so for bis own advantage. 
He used no charitable dodge to make them bring high 
prices. It rested entirely with the public demand for 
them, to decide whether they should bring on addi- 
tional price to their regular tariff or not. But, at pres- 
ent, the whole system of sales by auction as applied to 
a first night, strikes us simply as a farce. In nine 
cases out ot ten, the first night of any new piece, at any 
theatre, new or old, is simply the worst. Why, then, 
are we to be asked to give higber prices for that 
which deserves a lower one? Wep und this ques- 
tion alike to the manager and to the public, 

As a mere puff for the new concern, it may be ad- 
vaniageous. 

Very certainly it cannot be so, in the it earns 
for the Management, or with regard to its future suc- 
cess, 

Let us beg Messrs. Brougham and Booth for the 
future to eschew this Peter-Funk style of business on 
their first nights, whether of theatres or new pieces. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas gave the second of his ‘‘ Sym- 
phony Soirées,” at Steinway Hall, on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 16th. There is nothing we should better like 
than to give a thorough analysis of the manner in 
which be rendered—the orchestra is represented by 
the conductor—the selection which he off-red his sub- 
scribers and the public. The space, however, at our 
disposal is so limited that we are unable to do so, and 
can consequently only deal in generalities, As the 
ablest instrumental conductor — perhaps, also, the 
ableet conductor in vocal music, we have—Mr. Thomas 
stands undoubtedly high. If he has any fault, it is 
possibly a slight want of abandon—this more especially 
in the tender passages which he translates. But he 
reads bis music graspingly, and with a complete com- 
prehension of that which the com Tr demands trom 
him. Indeed, in less intell music, he not in- 
frequently suggests far more by the style of his render- 
ing than the composer has done. From the th 
audience at this concert, we are gratified to see that 
the musical public most thoroughly ap te the 
high abilities of Mr. Thomas. The public for the 
higher class of instrumental composition is necessarily 
more limited than it is for the opera. When, there- 
fore, we see such an audience as we did at Steinway 
Hall, we congra‘ulat» the conductor upon his capacity 
to bring them ‘ogether, as much as we do its com- 
ponent parts upo. their presumable capacity to ap- 
preciate capital orchestral music. 





ART GOSSIP. 


Tue galleries of the Academy of Design 
were closed from Monday to Thursday of last week, for 
the purpose of arranging some newly-added pictures, 
and of placing those contributed for the exhibition of 
the American Society of Painters in Water-Colors. On 
Thursday evening, January 2ist, a private view of the 
new arrangements was given to a number of artists and 
members of the Press, and on the following morning 
the galleries were reopened to the public, 

Mr. E. L. Henry has lately painted a picture en- 
titled “ The Old Clock on the Stairs.” It represents 
the hall of an ancient mansion, with avery massive 
and picturesque staircase, on the landing of which 
stands a venerable clock. This picture is rich in de- 
tails, all wrought up to a high degree of finish. 

Mr. E. Vedder, who has been painting in Rome for 
some three years past, has lately returned to this city, 
and is now at work in the studio formerly occupied 
by Mr. 8. R. Gifford. He is now engaged in arranging 
a number of pictures and sketches painted by him 
while in Italy, and there will shortly be an exhibition 
in his studio, 

An interior of a Gothic church with a monk kneeling 
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THE REVOLUTION IN CUBA. 


Tae map of Cuba on our front page, shows 
at a glance the territory occupied by the present revolu- 
tion there, and the recent march of Count Valmaseda 
from San Miguel to Bayamo, the seat of the insurgent 
Government, Cuba is divided politically into two de- 
partments, and it will be seen tbat very nearly all of 
the Eastern department was involved in the insurrec- 
tion, The populaticn in 1862 was, whites, 773,484 ; 
free colored, 232,501 ; slaves, 372,550 ; total, 1,376,535; 
of which two-thirds of each class resided in the West- 
ern and one-third in the Eastern department. 

Bayamo, the seat of General Cespede’s Government, 
was a large interior town, forty-two milesfrom Man- 
zanillo, containing about six thousand inhabitants be- 
fore the revolution broke out. On the recent occupa- 
tion of the place by General Valmaseda, the insurgents 
fied to the mountains near the south coast, which are 
very precipitous, and almost inaccessible to bodies of 


Recent advices from Havana indicate that the libe- 
ral measures of General Dulce, the new Spanish Cap- 
tain-General, are having a marked effect in reducing 
the insurrectionary feeling in Cuba. 

Our pictures of Cuban cities, towns, and scenery, are 
bd aa. oy as they — noe sketched, 
show present appearance and condition of promi- 
nent localities of the island. Trinadad de Cuba, of 
which — a view in this number, is one of the 
oldest most pleasant towns on the southern coast, 
a short distance east from Cienfuegos. It is situated on 
the hills, Pan Maren from pe port, which is called 
Casilda. Here the tourist, and especially invalids, find 
enial residence durin: fr fe northers, 


f the surrounding country. 

The climate is delightful, the inhabitants genial and 
hospitable, and accommodations can be had at 
~ : 3 is = rae eee the western of 

where the apple an are cultivat The 
distance to Casilda is three miles. 








AFFAIRS IN ALASKA. 
BY EDWARD G. FAST. 
qu. 


Accorpine to the treaty, the Russian Govern- 
ment, in formal terms, declared the “cession of 
territory and dominion to be free and unencum- 
bered by any reservations, privileges, franchises, 
grants, or possessions, by any associated compa- 
nies, whether corporate or incorporate, or by any 
a except merely private individual property- 

;” and, according to instructions, the late 
General Rousseau, in behalf of the United States, 
= Captain Ly houroff, in oor = Russia, 

required to receive, respectively, and to 
transfer all public buildings and other public 


But what was public p y? The buildings, 

storehouses, fortifications, and harbor 

owned by the Russian-American Company, 

were they public or private rty? If they 

were private property, then there was no public 

erty in the — ponsaeB. x — they 
property, en, according e treat; 

they belonged to the United waa and ought at 


have been permitted to be sold by the Russian- 

ican pany > setae parties after the 
above was concluded. Yet different trans- 
actions of kind oceurred after the conclusion 


_* ay are. became re Sitka. The com- 
and gave away rivate parties real 
estate which, at the time of the formal cession. 
had been excluded as private property. But it 
the buildings, factories, storehouses, fortifica- 
tions and harbor works of the Russian-American 
Company were to be regarded as private prop- 
erty, and excluded from the transfer, then this was 
done illegally, and in opposition to the treaty, 
which does not acknowledge ssions of asso- 
ted companies; one should say, particularly 
not possessions of the Russian-American Com- 
Pe "4 = wae, te addition to ates 4 million 
ars, purchase money, two hundred thou- 
sand dollars in gold had been paid. How this 
uestion was solved, and if in accordance with 
© treaty, we shall see. The formal cession of 
the territory to the United States took place in 
Sitka on the 18th of October, 1867, and on the fol- 
ae | days negotiations were carried on with 
re pate a cow buildings ought to 
err @ Government of the Uni! 
States, and which were excluded. ™ 


“ Rad elt a comprehension of Lamy negotia- 
to make the reader 

- with the place, which, until lately the seat 
of the Russian Government, is now destined to 
become the tal, if not of a néw State, at least 
of a new Territory of our great Republic. Sitka, 
recently known as New is situa- 
ted on a spacious bay on the western coast of the 
Island one of the six larger isles which 
separate that part of the Russian possessions 
which extend in a southeastern direction from 
Mount St. Elias to Dixon entrance, from the 
Pacific The place is located on a neck of 
< toward the north and east by 
mountains, and on the south and west by water. 
All the houses in Sitka are built of w , not of 
the light Sut pleasing strveture as frequently 
seen United States, but are erected from 
heavy timber, only s few among them on their 




















AB Batteries. 'C D Blockhouses with Batteries. 
lector’s Office. 3. Mili 
kethouse. 6. Post Bakery and Sutlery. 
Sheds for Timber. 11. Storehouses, 
15. Russian Barracks. 16. Military Laundry. 
Resurrection Church (Russian). 


7. Forge. 


Outside covered with painted framework. The 
continual rain which visits Sitka would hardl 
favor a lighter style of architecture, and althoug 
it takes several years for the heavy logs from 
which these buildings are erected to me 
entirely decayed, they, nevertheless, very soon 
assume the outside appearance of antiquity 3 and 
this explains why the aged and rotten physiog- 
nomy of Sitka leaves on the observer the 
mos loomy and melancholy —— A 
decidedly different appearance the p resents 
when viewed -from a distance, especially from 
the bay. In the foreground, on the summit of a 
rock, sixty feet above the sea, ‘stands the Gover- 
nor’s mansion; close by rise the spires of the 
Russian Greek church, erected in Byzantine style, 
and several other buildings, which, from their 
bright tints, —— to great advantage. The 
background is formed by a chain of meuntains, 
covered with timber and backed by the icy sum- 
mits of numerous higher mapetnins, the conic 
forms of which can be distinguished far into the 
interior of the island, until they seem to vanish in 
the horizon. Thus viewed, Sitka presents the 
most picturesque and romantic panorama, 

The most prominent building is the Governor's 
mansion ; it is an edifice of vast spaciousness, 
two stories high, and, like all the rest of the 
buildings, built of logs. The roof, covered with 
sheet-iron, is surmounted by a little tower, which 
has been used as a light-house. Mounted on the 

latform on the south side of the house are 
hree old good-for-nothing iron cannon, of 
small calibre, more likely for ornamental 
than for any serious purposes. On this t- 
form stands, also, the flag-pole, from the high 
top of which, in place of the imperial Russian 
flag, waves our glorious banner of liberty ; and it 
was there that, on the 18th of October, 1867, the 
ceremony of the transfer of the territory to the 
United States was performed. .The eastern plat- 
form, formerly but sparely covered with grass, 
has been changed into a kitchen-garden en minia- 
ture, and it is indebted for this metamorphosis to 
the tender and industrious hands of the estima- 
ble and accomplished lady of Major-General Jeff. 
©. Davis. The author of this sketch had the 
pleasure frees Mrs. Davis with several 
different 8 for this purpose, and it is his most 
sincere desire that they may grow, blossom, and 
prosper vigorously, and also that he may par- 
take of the fruits of her heroic enterprise, if, in 
some future time, he should once more enjoy ber 
noble hospitality in that distant country. 

Half-way on the stairway which leads from the 
land side to the Governor’s house is a small 
building containing the Russian arsenal ; further 
down is a large one, formerly occupied by a Rus- 
sian family, and at present u as militury 
barracks, with a military piison in the basement. 
On the lower end of the stairway, and separated 
from it by the etreet, is a battery of eleven pieces. 
This bat ry is covered with an old wooden shed, 
and its iront wall consists of planks, three inches 
thick, eg by loop-holes. These eleven 
pieces of artillery are old ship-cannon (twelve and 
eighteen-pounders), dating from the time of the 
Empress Catharine, and they.are so rusty and 
damaged that their use for any serious purpose 
is entirely out of the question. The carriages on 
which they are mounted are rotten, and hardly 
capable of bearing their weight. This batte 
which is destined to command the , seems to 
form the main part of the so-called fortifications 
of Sitka. 

The other military works are in a like miserable 
condition ; a second feorag destined to bear upon 
the Indian village which lies close to the town, 
and also upon a part of the harbor, consists of 
seven small iron ship-cannon, of the same vene- 
rable age, placed in the we story of a wooden 
building, the lower story of which was formerly 
used as a washing and bathing-house. lt is 
doubtful if this building still exisis ; six months 
ago it was already in a condition which foretold 
its speedy demolition. 

From this battery runs a row of palisades, in a 
northeastern direction, to the middle of the ex- 
tension of the town, and stops there suddenly 
without leaving the slightest mark to indicate 
that there was any intention to defend the 
other half of the city against any ible 
hostile aggressions. This row of palisades is in- 
terrupted by two block-houges, one of which con- 
tains three, the other four, old ship-cannon, and 
are also arranged for defense by infantry. A 
heavy storm demolished, at the end of Octo- 
ber, 1867, a part of this line of palisades. 
For the powder magazine, containing about two 
thousand pounds powder, a place was found 
inside of a garden, which was open to the 
public, hardly fifteen yards from the palisades 

entirely unprotected inst any attack 
partly of wood, jointed so loosely, that the ammu- 

t of w 80 A ¢ the ammu- 
nition therein stored is only very indifferently 

rotected against the influences of the weather. 

uch are the works, which, in all the reports and 
official documents, had been honored with the 








1, Governor’s Mansion. 2. Adjutant-General’s Office, Col- 
tary Barracks. 4. Room for Officer on Guard, formerly Arsenal for Small Arms, 5. Mar- 
8. Mili Storebouses. 9. Quarters, formerly School. 10. 
12. Military Hospital. 
17. Residence of the Russian Clergy. 
20. Officers’ Quarters, formerly Russian Club House. 21. 


13. Russian Cathedral. 14. Ice Storehouse. 
18. Lutheran Church. 19. 
Storehvuse. 


names of Fortifications of Sitka and its Harbor. 
This description will easily convey to the reader 
the idea that the so-called fortifications of Sitka 
have never been meant earnestly to defend the 
place against any attack from a modernly disci- 
ee! and, in fact, they were only erected 
as & p ion against the Indians ; and even in 
this respect they were more calculated for a mere 
show than real systematic defense against them ; 
at least from their situation it cannot well be con- 
— that the idea of systematic defense had 

n taken as a basis for theirerection. Indeed 
it makes one wonder to hear that an officer of the 
Imperial Russian Engineer Corps had been sta- 
tioned at Sitka. 

During the war of France and England against 
Russia, an lish fleet arrived before Sitka 
and could easily have taken the place without 
firing a single shot, but it contented itself with 
ascertaining thatthere were no Russian men-of- 
war inthe harbor, and departed, after taking a 
sufficient supply of water on board. For this 
clemency the Dissians were probably indebted to 
the treaty concluded in 1839 between the Rus- 
sian-American Company and the Hudson Bay 
Company, which treaty conceded to the latter the 
exclusive commerce on the Russian territory 
south of Cape Spencer. 

If these fortifications were only erected with a 
view to the moral effect u the belligerent but, 
in warfare as in anything else, uneducated Indians, 
they fully answered the purpose ; the effect was 
still further increased by the great vero | of 
old ship-cannon, of every possible calibre, laid 
out in conspicuous places, apparently in reserve, 
for instantaneous use, but in reality just as 
little useful as the pieces in the batteries. The 
broken carriages of this reserve artillery were 
to be found in every corner of Sitka. 

It is an undeniable fact that,arnong all the pieces 
of artillery mounted in the batteries,and at present 
in possession of our Government, there is not a 
single cannon which could be made use of. The 
salutes fired from them on the occasion of the 
formal cession of the territory (which they have 
survived in some wonderful way), were certainly 
the last service they have rendered. 

There were in Sitka a small number of useful can- 
non,some of them of metal which, in itself, was val- 
uable, and others remarkable for their singular 
construction and ornaments, and, therefore, of 
value as collections for Government arsenals; 
but they did not come into our possession, and 
were disposed of in some other way. 

The most prominent buildings in the place are 
those which are owned or used by the Greek-Rus- 
sian clergy. These are, the Cathedral (Sitka is 
the seat of a Russian bishopric), the Church o 
the Resurrection, the residence of the Russian 
cle and many others of more or less note, 
With the exception of a few buildings erected by 
employés of the Russian-American Company, at 
their own expense, and which, therefore, are to 
be regarded as private property, all the other 
buildings belong to the Company. Among these 
latter are a number of large and spacious store- 


houses and factory buildings, offices, sundry bar- 
racks, a hospital, a schoolhouse, a market and 
a building which had been partly arranged and 


furnished for the Protestant divine service. On 
an island opposite the city (Japan Island), there 
was a house with a zagnetic observatory. 

The harbor improvements are limited to a 
single wharf, fifty feet in breadth and eighty feet 
in length ; also, two rows of moorings across the 
harbor; furthermore, sundry large drawbeams, 
which, in lieu of dry docks, are used to bring 
into low water such vessels as need repairs. The 
access to the wharf is exceedingly inconvenient, 
and hardly wide enough for a single wagon, and 
the use of the wharf for vessels can only be made 

racticable by aid of a floating vessel and a long 

dge, because at low tide the foot of the 
wharf lies diy, and — at about twenty feet from 
it there is sufficient depth for vessels of medium 
size. The negotiations of the Commissioners 
with regard to the question of “ Right of Pro- 
perty ” arrived, finally, at the following result : 

ist. The Russian-Greek churches, the resi- 
dences of the clergy, and sundry other buildings 
and lots, were recognized as the property of the 
Russian Church, and, as such, excluded from the 
cession to the United States. 

2d. The Government House, six of the larger 
buildings (including the hospital), and the same 
number of smaller ones; the fortifications, with 
all their armaments, and the harbor improve- 
ments (with exception of the moorings, which 
are left to us only for temporary use), were de- 
clared the property of the United States, and 
transferred as such. 

All the other buildings were regarded as private 
property; at least, they were marked as such on 
the maps of survey which were transmitted to 
both Governments. But the buildings and lots 
owned by private parties were carefu'ly specified 

num which plan bas not been pursued 
in relation to the property remaining in actual 
possession of the Bassian -American Company, 





ial, their ships, 


of 
of shipping them to San for 
they were the benefit of 

and one-and. years’ time. 

According to the declaration made by Hor 
Charles Sumner, the capital of the Co in 
buildings. wares and vessels, was estima in 
1833 at 3,658,577 roubles, and as late as 1838 it 
twelve vessels, ng together 1,556 
tons, the greater t of which were built in 
Sitka. At the time the territory was ceded to 
the United States the Company owned four steam 
vessels, five sailing vessels, and a grest and valu- 
able stock of merchandise. The successors of 


Hon. 


pe eM and 7 —— encore 
are Hutchinson, Ko ey 
who have bought out all the interest which the 


Company owned, and now have their steamers, 
besides several ing vessels, engaged solely in 
the fur trade. This is now in possession of 
the vessels, merchandise, factories, and all the 
establishments of the Russian-American Com- 
pany; all commercial stations along the coast 
and on the isiands are in its hands, and, already 
it bas found sufficient leisure to itselt of 
the most valuable claims, the legal sanction to 
which it expects soon from . Bat 
the main point to be gained is the monopoly 
of the seal-fur trade; or, in other words, 
the exclusive ion, or, at least, the un- 
disputed control, of the islands of St. Paul 
and St. George, the sole retreat of the fur- 
seal within our territory. In the Behring Sea 
are four islands, Semen + notable for the 
fact that innumerable quantities o¥ fur-seal con- 
gregate there from og spring until September. 
Two of these islands, St. Paul and St, George, 
belong to the United States, while the other 
two, situsted in the neighborhood of the Pe- 
ninsula of Kamtschatka, have remained Rus- 
sian ions. Our two islands consist of bare 
and sterile rocks, without a trace of vegetation, 
and the few natives living there have always been 
ed by the Russian-American Company with 
e necessaries of life. On these islands are a 
few houses occupied by the natives, factories 
with their implements and storehouses all of 
which were erly owned by the Russian- 
American Company, but are now in the hands of 
Hutchinson, Kohl & Co. During the summer 
season these islands are literally covered with 
fur-seals, while around them plenty of valuable 
sea-otters are found. ‘ 
These two islands are the most valuable—if not 
the only valuable property within the limits of 
our new territory, and their exclusive ion 
would be the source of inestimable wealth to any 
private company controlling it. Congress is fully 
aware and duly appreciates the character of 
these islands; and last year it defeated by reso- 
lution a very sharp and ‘cute project, which had 
nothing less for its object than to obtain for 
a series of years a lease of the islands mentioned. 
At the present session, Mr. Elliott, of Massachu- 
setis, has introduced a bill, which has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and which 
reads as follows: ‘‘To regulate and protect the 
fur-seal trade at the islands of St. Paul and St. 
George, Alaska,” and we shail shortly see how this 
very important matter will be acted upon by Con- 
gress. A law to regulate the fur-seal trade is much 
required ; for, if affairs upon the islands remain as 
they are at present—and should, during the next 


f | two seasons, last summer’s butchery of seals be re- 


ted—the few surviving animals ( 
left) would retreat toward 
and the fur trade be entirely lost to us. 
On the island of St. Paul seals are so aband- 
ant that the natives kill them by the thousand 
= operation performed 0 stroke from a club). 
t in order not to — the animals, they 
u 


te them in 

twenty, drive them like cattle toward a spot 
near the factory, where they are slaughtered 
and skinned, and their skins prepared and 
salted. The “wy gooerves a L wa = 
om — the killin seals. ey 
poanall Guly trom fifty to sixty thousand to be 
slaughtered at one season, while it would be an 
easy matter to kill hundreds of thousands, The 
use of firearms on the islands and their sur- 
roundings are strictly prohibited. To such meas- 
ures we are indebted that there are still to be 
found large numbers of seal on the island. 

The natives were in the service of the Russian 
American Company, and were only permitted to 
kill a certain number. They would not have besi- 
tated to slaughter them all, if their masters had 
allowed them to do so. This wise management 
is the only one to be adopted: otherwise, the re- 
treat of the seal to the Russian islands, if not 
their utter extermination, would most surely oc- 
cur within a few years. To maintain this man- 
agement, and, at the same time, to offer the 
benefit of the seal trade to the public at large, and 
not alone to one company, is the task of Congress, 
when considering regulations for the protection of 
the seal. But such a task is not ap easy one, and 


vided any 
Islands, 


its solution, without the erection of a monopoly, 
is just as difficult as to avoid expenses to the Gov- 
ernment which would not stand in due ion 


to the profits. Nothing else seems to be left to 
the Government but to take the management of 
these islands in its own hands. 

Under the supervision of Government agents, 
the required number of seals might be slangh- 
tered, the furs suipped to San Franciso, there to 
be disposed of by public auction; and no com- 
pany and no trader should be permitted to visit 

e islands. The proceeds would by far surpass 
the expenses, and they ht be used, in part, to 
assist the poor natives, the Dalance being de- 
voted toward the payment of the expenses accru- 
ing every year to the Government by the acquisi- 
tion of Lideka. 
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THE IMPERIAL FOUNDRIES OF LA CHAUSSADE, FRANCE—FORGING AN ARMOR PLATE FOR 
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THE CRETAN INSURRECTION—VIEW OF THE HARBOR OF CASTEL-SELINO, BLOCKADED BY 
MILFOBD SOUND, NEW ZEALAND, THE TUBES. 
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The Imperial Foundries of 
La Chaussade, France. 

perial Foundries of La 
be sama now managed bya di- 
rector of naval construction, assisted 
by a sub-director, several engineers, 
and administrative officers. They em- 

1,200 workmen of different profes- 

sions; their mean production sept to 
ports of war by railroad amounts to 
nearly 4,000,000 kilogrammes, and 
gould, if needed, be raised to 6,000,000, 

ot cable chains, anchors 
with their furniture, nails, rivets, 
screws, etc. (To this must be added 
the fabrications of armor for the new 
feet, the bolts for fastening the same, 
eto). The motive force in use in these 
shops, which is increasing every day, 
is of 1,200 horse-power, applied to 
eighteen machines. To this must be 
added about 300 horse-power, hy- 
draulic, furnished by two branches of 
the Nievre and by the Nobarie, moving 
twenty-nine wheels for bellows, trip- 
hammers, etc. The Imperial Forges 
ot La Chassaude, being by their posi- 
tion, in the centre of France, sheltered | 
from the attacks of enemies, can, in 
all circumstances of peace or war, send 
their fabrications by railroad to five 
military posts at the same time. Our 
engravings represent the forging ct a 
plate of armor for a man-of-war, and 
the shaping of the same. 


Discovery of a Topaz Grotto 
in Switzerland. 


A few months ago a grotto was dis- 
eovered in Switzerland that might well 
be called the Wonderful Grotto. Itis 
near the Pieffen Glacier, at the height 
of one hundred feet, in a part of the rock 
hitherto inaccessible. The grotto is 
forty-five feet long, sixteen in height at 
tne entrance, twelve at the further end, 
and twenty-six feet wide. After diffi- 
culties almost insurmountable, after 
the most perilous toil, which compelled 
the workmen to remain eight days and 
nights on the glaciers, attempting to 
enlarge the entrance to the grotto, 
they succeeded in extracting some 
splendid blocks of topaz. With great 
difficulty some of these blocks were 
conveyed across the perilous glacier to 
the village of Guttanneh, the inhabi- 
tants of which were mostly all engaged 
in the labor of opening the cave. The 
value of the stones is considerable, and 
the villagers were enriched in the pos- 
session of the unexpected treasure. 


Opening of a New Dock at 
Singapore, India. 

The Straits settlements, comprising 
the islands of Singapore and Penang, 
with the territory of Malacca, on the 
neighboring Malay peninsula, have re- 
cently been converted into a separate British colony. 
Singapore is favored with a magnificent natural harbor, 
and although a few wharves had been constructed by a 
navigation company, no effort was made to develop 
the advantages of the port until the middle of last year, 
when an extensive wharfage was laid cut. A granite 
graving-dock, named after the queen, was opened on 
October 17, 1867, by Goveinor St. George Ord. Its 
dimensions will admit of the lirgest steamers being 
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WM. B. KAYDEN.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY M. F. KING.—sEE PAGE 327. 


received ; and adjoining it are commodious workshops, 
Turnished with all the machinery necessary, and under 
the charge of skilled European engineers. 


Milford Sound, New Zealand. 

The central and western parts of South Island, one 
of the group of islands in which the provinces of New 
Zealand are situated, are quite as mountainous as the 
Alpine districts of Switzerland and the Tyrol; the 
lottiest mountain is 13,000 feet high, or nearly equal to 
Mont Blanc, and the glaciers are most extensive. In 
the view looking up Milford Sound, the cliff shown to 
the left hand is perpendicular for 1,600 feet, and nearly 
perpendicular tor 2,400 feet higher; the depth of water 
close to the shore is 212 fret. Toward its head the 
Sound becomes more expanded, and receives several 
large valleys, which preserve the same character. The 
found is sbout exgbt miles long, by an average width 

one mile. 


Romen Cisterns at Aden, Arabia. 


The peninsula of Aden consists of a great mass of 
volcanic rocks, of which the English took possession 


BY M. 


in 1838, fortified and held it, in spite of the opposition 
and enmity of the Arab tribes. The place is almost 
entirely destitule of vegetati In the midst of rug- 
ged mountains, calcined by an equatorial sun, stretches 
the city of Aden, with its thirty thousand inhabitants, 
composed of English, Hindoos, Negroes, Abyssinians, 
etc. Aden, which is the spot indicated as the place where 
Cain died in exile, is, without doubt, one of the bleak- 
est places in the world. For five or six years no drup 
of rain will fall, the clouds being volatized on approach- 
ing those burning mountains; but, when the clouds are 
heavy enough to triumph over this tropical heat, then 
the flood-gates open and the earth is drenched with the 
torrents that pour for several hours. The Romans, to 
ntilize these occasional rain-falls, constructed immense 
cisterns to receive the welcome supply, Although the 
utility of these reservoirs might seem doubtful in view 
of the rarity of rain-falls, the English have undertaken 
to restore these ancient its of R indus- 
try. They consist of two basins hewn from the rock. 
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HON. J. M. BARBOUR, JUSTICE OF THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
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connécted with each other, and containing not lesr 
than 5,260,060 gallons. Four hours of rain suffice, it is 
said, to fill these basins. 


Night Attack by Brigands on a Hunga- 
rian Mail Train. 


On the 10th of December a mail train was stopped by 
brigands on the Austrian railway, between the stations 
of Kecskemet ani Febgyaza, and an attack made 
with incredible daring and rashness. The night was 
dark, and a cold and violent wind was blowing across 
the vast Hungarian plain. The robbers blockaded the 
road, and the train coming along at full speed, the 
locomotive and the three first cars were hurled down 
an embankment. The assailants, bearing torches, 
rushed toward the cars, but three chasseurs of the Im- 
perial army, who happened to be on the train, fired a 
few shots, and the robbers, thinking themselves at- 
tacked by a superior force, retreated. 
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CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, HARTFORD, CONN.—FROM A SKETCH BY HENRY C. CURTIS. 





The Havbor of Castel- 

Selino. 
Castel-Selino, in the island of Candia, 
has been for months past a rendezvous 
for Cretan insurgents. The bay, pro- 
ected by high mountains on one 
side, and by a little island on the other, 
is completely sheltered from the winds 
of the Archipelago. it has always been 








Jvdex Bansovr is a native of 
Cambridge, Washington county, in 
this State, and is now tn his sixty-first 
year. 

In early life he removed to Michi- 
gan, where he held the office of Com- 
missioner of Internal Improvements, 
and served tor eight years as County 
Judge. 

In 1850 he removed to New York 
city, end entered upon the practice of 
his profession. 

In 1861 he received the nomination of 
the Democratic party for Justice of the 
Superior Court for the term of six 
years, and was elected by a large ma- 
jority; and upon the expiration of his 
term in 1867, he was re-nominaied and 
re-elected for a similar term. 

Upon the decease of the lamented 
Chief Justice Robertson, whose por- 
trait appeared in the columns of this 
paper a few days before his death, 
Judge Barbour, by the unanimous 
voice of his colleagues, was elected 
Chief Justice of the Court. 

Judge Barbour is an able and well- 
read lawyer, excelling rather in the 
more quiet branches of the law, which 
formerly came under the cognizance of 
the Court of Chancery, than in the 
active contests which come before a 
jury. He is not as rapid in the oper- 
ation of his mind as some of his col- 
leagues, but when a case has been fully 
argued before him, the counsel may 
be sure that he will give the case a 


better adapted to that branch of the 
Court where cases are reviewed on ap- 
peal, than ‘o that where he is required 
to determine questions instanter, as in 
jury trials. 

We may be pardoned: for noticing one slight failing 
which the Judge exhibiis, quite common among the 
judiciary, and which wil! be best understood by the fol- 
lowing story which’ is tld of his friend and relative, 
the late Chancellor Walworth: 

That eminent jurist had a habit of interrupting 
counsel with saggestions of what he understood to be 
their theory of the case, before it had been fully stated 
by counsel. On one occasion, when an eccentric and 
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witty Irish lawyer was arguing a case before him, the 
Chancellor had twice interrupted him in that manner, 
and in each instance received the reply,‘ No,your Honor 
| is mistaken in your idea of what I claim to be the law 
of this case.’’ Then,after a moment's pause,the counsel 
| quietly remarked: “Would your Honor be satisfied 
with nine gnesses, and if none of them are right, wil) 
your Honor then allow me to proceed in my own way ?”’ 

It is proper, however, to add that, where such pecu- 
liarities are found united, as in the case of Judge Bar- 
bour, with learning, sincerity, and integrity, they are 
readily forgiven by the profession. 

In private lite Judge Barbour is justly esteemed by 
all who know him. His life has been, in every respect, 
above ‘reproach. Those who have the pleasure of an 
intimate acquaintance with him, recognize in him an 
agreeable companion, a true friend, and a kind-hearted 
and high-toned gentleman. 








| The Church of the oe Shepherd, Hartford, 
onn. 

| Tue Church of the Good Shepherd, which 

| is to be dedicated January 28th, is the handsomest and 
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located on the corner of and Hendricken 
has been constructed by Mrs. Colonel 
as © memorial to her late husband and 


was formed of the employés of the 
the view of obtaining, church privi- 
class of men and their families; a 
up as a chapel, and has been 
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the corner-stone of which was laid in Septem- 
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with a height of about 60 
On the norihwest side, and opening into the 
of the church, isa Sunday-school room, 45 by 47 
On the northwest corner is the tower, which is 
and is to be surmounted by a 
feet high, richly ornamented with Ohio stone, 
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built on an artificial eminence of several feet above the 


stone-work. On the apex stone is carved a wreath of 
thorns, and on the kneelers below, the three nails and 
the pincers, and on the two lower ones, the spear and 
sponge, representing the five wounds received by our 
Saviour on the cross. In the centre is a large Catharive 
wheel and a cluster of five arched windows, all filled 
with stained glass, representing the lamb, the intant 
the font, ete. ver the door is a plain cross, 

apd on the spex stone on which it rests is carved a 
lamb bearing a banner. Below is the inscription, 
“Feed my Lambs.” On the kneelers on each side are 
and ega, and on the two corbels are 


surmounted by a gilt cross, from which golden rays 
diverge. The chancel is lighted by thirteen windows, 
separated by beautiful columns of polished red and 
gray Scotch granite, with capitals of Ohio stone. 

The altar is accessible from all sides, It is paneled 
four of which are filled with crosses 
and circles, the remaining four with a sheaf of wheat, 
branch of roses, a cluster of lilies, and a bunch of 
grapes. The sedilia or seats for the clergy are richly 
carved in Gothic style, and extend around the entire 
semi-circle in the rear of the altar. The lectern or 
reading-desk is of elegant Gothic tracery and lance- 
work, with a deeply-carved monogram “L H. 8.” upon 
the top. . 

The bishop’s chair is beautifully carved, and is 
surmounted by a large, full-sized mitre, which is en- 
circled by ivy leaves. The Credence, or smail table, 
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quisite Gothic-shaped structure, having the monogram 
“IL. H. 8.” in the centre, and eaves surmounted by a 
wreath of wheat and grapes, which signifies the bread 


is composed of clusters of leaves, having on the centre 
of its top the Greek letters Alpha and Omeg:, and on 
each side of the monogram, crosses formed of lances 
entwined with ivy leaves. 





UNDER THE APPLE TREE. 


Pixx and white, with a dimpled smile, 
Cousin May met me under the tree, 
Tossed her curls, and merrily laughed, 
Then threw the dainty white blooms at me. 


Bine, unclouded, the soft spring sky 
Shone through the green of the gnarled old tree, 
Golden bees hummed through the perfumed air, 
When Cousin May threw the blooms at me. 


Iwas a youth and she a girl; 
Lightly we parted under the tree, 
I with a jest, and she with a lavgh, 
And I thought I carried her heart with me. 


Iwas a youth and she a girl; 

What could we know of the coming years? 
Roaming ’mid flowers on sunlit hills, 

How could we see the dark vale of tears? 


Can I blame her that, as the years went by, 
And clouds, deep, sunless, enveloped me, 
With the ripened graces of womanhood 
She promised another, beneath the tree, 
The love and the life she had promised ms? 


And now, a saddened and gray old man, 

I sit by her grave beneath the tree, 
While white-winged blossoms float softly down, 
My beautiful lost one’s rest to crown, 

And bring fair dreams of the past to me. 


I clasp her hand, I live in her smile; 
I wake, and earth is dark to me, 
For all of my beautiful hopes are fled, 
And my only rest is with my dead, 
My well-beloved beneath the tree! 








THE PRUSSIAN TERROR; 
Tis Adventures of an Amateur Geidier. 


X1.—WHAT ONE READS IN A ROYAL HAND, 

Tue king held out his hand. 

“Sire,” said Benedict, “I don’t know if I 
ought to run the risk. . .” 

“ What ?” inquired the king. 

“Tf I should read menacing things?” 

“The times are so out of joint, that, let the 
predictions be ever so terrible, they will never 
equal the reality. What could you predict to me 
that would be so terrible? The loss of my king- 
dom? I have lost more than the possession of a 
kingdom in losing sight of the sun, the heavens, 
the earth and the sea. Take it, then, and tell me 
what you see.” 


Everything ?” 
* Everything! Suppose misfortunes are threat- 





ened, is it not better to be informed of them than 
to have them fall suddenly upon us ?” 

Benedict bent over King George’s hand, so as 
almost to touch it with his lips. 

* A hand truly royal,” said he, after having cast 
a glance over it. ‘“ A benevolent hand, an art- 
istic hand.” 

“T ask no compliments of you, monsieur,” said 
the king, laughing. 

“See here, my dear master,” said Benedict, ad- 
dressing himself to Kaulbach, “ how the Mount 
of Apollo, there under the ring finger, is de- 
veloped! It is Apollo who gives*a taste for the 
fine arts; it is he who gives everything which 
shines, or causes to shine ; it is he who gives the 
hope of an immortal name, the calm of the soul, 
the sympathy which begets love. Look at the 
Mount of Mars, represented by the part opposite 
the thumb; it is he who gives the double cour- 
age, civil and military, coolness in 
danger, resignation, pride, devotion, resolution, 
and the power of resistance. Unfortunately, 
Saturn is against us ; Saturn threatens us. You 
know, sire, Saturn is fatality. Now, I ought to 
tell you that the lines of Saturn are not only not 
favorable, bat inauspicious.” 

Here Benedict raised his head and said, as ‘he 
cast upon the king a look full of respect and 
sympathy: “I might, sire, by examining still 
more closely, revea) your character, even to its 
most secret traits. I could unroll for you, one by 
one, all your aptitudes in their most delicate 
shades; but I prefer to pass at once to import- 
ant facts. At twelve years of age, your Majesty 
was attacked with a severe sickness. . .” 

* That is true,” said the king. 

* At the age of nineteen, a fatal line extends 
both toward the brain and toward the Mount of 
the Sun; a nervous attack on the one hand, and, 
on the other, something resembling death, but 
not death—an eclipse! Worse than that—an 
eclipse is momentary—a night!” 

“ The gipsy told me literally what you tell me— 
something which resembles death, but is not 
death. It was, in fact, at nineteen years of age 
that I suffered much.” 

‘“*Waita moment. There, sire, is a marvelous 
radiance upon Jupiter! One of the loftiest posi- 
tions fortune can bestow —toward the age of 
thirty-nine.” 

“Again the gipsy’s words! At thirty-nine 
years of age, in tact, I became king.” 

“IT was ignorant of those two precise epochs,” 
said Benedict; “but it might be supposed that I 
knew them. Let us look for some fact of which I 
must be ignorant. Ah,I see! Yes, that is it! 
A frightful terror, an accident caused by water. 
What isit? A boatin danger! Is it a tempest? 
Watched from the shore, the imminent shipwreck 
of a vessel, on board of which is some beloved ob- 
ject? Thereis a frightful terror, but terror only, 
for preservation is traced near the fatal line, 
Your Majesty must certainly have experienced a 
terrible fear for the life of some person you love 
intensely.” 

“Do you hear that, Ernest ?” said the king, ad- 
dressing himself to bis son. 

**Oh, my father!” said the young prince, throw- 
ing his arms around the king’s neck. 

Then, turning to Benedict : 

“ Yes, yes; he had a dreadful fright, my poor 
father! Fancy that I was bathing in the sea at 
Nordenay. I swim well cxnongh, but I had 
thoughtlessly allowed myself to be carried off by 
the current, and, faith, I was about to go under, 
when 1 had the good fortune to find myself 
clasped by the arm of a worthy fisherman, who 
came to my rescue. A second more, and ail would 
have been over.” 

“And I was there,” said the king; “I could 
only hear his cries and stretch out my arms to- 
ward him. That was allI coulddo! Gloucester 
offered his kingdom for a horse ; I would have 
cheerfully given my crown for a ray of light. But 
let us think no more of that; all misfortunes 
which are to come, joined together, could not be 
more terrible than the shadow of that misfor- 
tune, which never happened.” 

* And so, sire?” said Benedict. 

“And so, I am convinced,” said the king ; “I 
have no need for other proofs. Let us pass then 
to the future.” 

Benedict had looked attentively in the king’s 
hand. He hesitated a moment, and demanded a 
magnifying glass, to see better. They gave him 
what he asked for. 

* Sire,” said he, “‘ you are going to be dragged 
into a great war. One of your nearest friends will 
not only betray you, but will despoil you ; and yet, 
look you, monseigneur!” said he to the prince 
royal, “the line of the Sun presages a victory, 
but a victory hollow, useless, without results.” 

* And then?” inquired the king. 

“Oh! sire, how many things in that hand!” 

* Good or ba?” 

*You told me to conceal nothing from you, 
sire 1” 

“ And I repeat it. This victory, then ?” 

“This victory, as I told your Majesty, will pro- 
duce no result. Here is the line of the Sun, bro- 
ken above the line of the head, by a line coming 
from Mars, which cuts also the Mount of Jupiter. 
It announces——” 

** Which announces ?” 

““A reverse. And yet—— No!” said Bene- 
dict, endeavoring to extract from this royal hand 

its most hidden secrets; “and yet it is not the 
last word of your destiny. Here is the line of the 
Sun, which, after it is fractured, resumes its 
course, mounts to the ring finger, and stops at its 
very end. And then see, again, above a trans- 
verse line on Jupiter, a straight line, hollow like 
a furrow, and terminated by a star, as a sceptre 
is terminated by s diamond.” 

“ Which means——?” 

“ Restoration.” 

“Then, aceording to you, I shall lose my 
throne, and regain it ?” 

Benedict turned toward the prince rov='. 

** Your hand, monseigneur, if you please,” 





The prince royal gave him his hand. 

* After reaching the age of forty, monseigneur, 
the line of life sends out a branch toward the line 
of the Sun. At that epoch you will ascend the 
throne. That is all I can say to you. Now, if you 
ascend the throne, it must be because the king, 
your father, either remounted it, or because he 
never lost it.” 

The king remained silent for » moment, his 
head leaning on his left hand. He seemed to look 
fixedly before him, like a man absorbed by a great 
idea, 

**T cannot tell you, monsieur,” he resumed, 
after a pause, during which everybody observed 
the most profound silence ; “I cannot tell you 
how much this unknown science interests me, 
You have related the past to me with surprising 

of detail; why could you not announce 
the future to me? The cloud is the same for the 
observer, and always equally thick, whether it 
vails the future or the past. Has Providence then 
permitted each one to ascertain, by natural means, 
his destiny in advance, asthe champion of ancient 
Greece could measure, with his eyes, the force of 
the athlete he was going to fight in the circus, 
and determine, in advance, the means of avoiding 
his grasp, and winning a triumph ?” 

Then, after another silence of some seconds: 
“Tt would be just, it would be reasonable,” he 
said, “after all. For it is impossible that Provi- 
dence—who announces the storm by the clouds 
which mass themselves overhead and by the 
thunder which rattles in the heavens, so that 
every one can seek shelter against the tempest— 
should not have indicated to man, and especially 
to a man placed at the summit of society, the ap- 
proach of the storms of life. Yes, this science is 
true, for this reason, even, that it is necessary, 
and that the want of it has been felt up to this 
time, unknown as it was, as a proof of harmony 
in the creation and of logic in the divine pity.” 

Then, coming down from the heights to which 
his mind had soared: “* How did your master in 
chiromancy,” he said to Benedict, “ reach his re- 
sults? was it by a peculiar aptitude, or was it 
merely by chance? Nothing interests me like 
tracing things to their source. Chance may have 
been his only guide, but there is always a guide 
of some sort which conducts chance. 

“Sire, during a journey which he made on foot, 
in Spain, and in which he found himself almost 
constanily with gipsies, whom, as an artist, he 
sought out for the picturesqueness of their cos- 
tume, he saw those men of the desert and the 
mountain telling people’s fortunes by palmistry. 
He conceived, at that time, a vague idea that it 
might be possible to explain these revelations, 
and to give them a certain value, by studying the 
relations between the formation of ceriain parts 
of the body and the instincts and passions. This 
vague idea continued to haunt his mind. And, 
as a dominant idea is magnetic, as it possesses a 
centripetal force, as it attracts to itself, as the 
magnet does iron-filinge, everything which can 
serve and aid its flight, Providence placed him, 
on his arrival in Paris, in intimate relations with 
a man of the world who had discovered instinct- 
ively a system which rested precisely upon the 
revelation of natural predispositions by the shape 
of the hands. 

‘This man of the world was Captain d’Arpen- 
tigne, but his system drew its deductions ex- 
clusively from the external form of the hand. My 
friend perceived at once all the uncertainty and 
narrowness of this system. If the external shape 
of the hand represents the instincts, the palm 
and the inside, where the sense of touch resides, 
must have a meaning even more important. 
There must reside the emblem, the representa- 
tive of the predispositions emanating from the 
brain, since the phrenic corpuscules, which com- 
municate directly with the brain, are reservoirs 
of electricity, and are massed together in the 
palm of the hand, which is, so to speak, the 
brain of the arm. He, therefore, turned his in- 
quiries in that direction. 

“As to the manner in which Monsieur d’Ar- 
pentigne discovered his system, I would describe 
it to your Majesty, if I did not fear to fatigue you 
by details of inferior interests. It is, however, 
sufficiently original to merit being known.” 

*“‘On the contrary, they interest me exceed- 
ingly,” said the king. “ Pray continue.” 

“Monsieur d’Arpentigne was a gallant man, 
and liked to hold ladies’ hands; moreover, being 
a close observer, quite young, and living a pro- 
vincial life, he frequently attended the parties 
given at the house of one of his country neigh- 
bors. This neighbor differed from Monsieur 
d’Arpentigne in having a great fondness for the 
exact sciences in general, and for mathematics in 
particular. He received, therefore, at his house, 
a great many geometricians and mathemati- 
cians.” 

“Was this neighbor married?” inquired the 


“Yes, sire,” answered Benedict; “and his 
wife, by the law of contrast, could not endure to 
hear any talk about mathematics or mechanics. 
But she was devoted to painting, poetry, and 
music. It was impossible for her friends and her 
husband's to mingle together. Therefore the hus- 
band entertained the men of science, while the 
wife received the men of art. 

“Captain d’Arpentigne, who cultivated poetry 

and mathematics in an equal degree—which 
means that he was neither poet nor mathemati- 
cian, but a man of wit—went with equal pleasure 
to the soirées of the wife and those of the hus- 
band. 
“One peculiarity of the captain’s mind, was 
his fomdness for analysis. He remarked, by 
dint of shaking hands at the husband's parties, 
and at the wife's, that the fingers of the mathe- 
maticians and arithmeticians, and the men en- 
gaged in industrial pursuits, were knotty, while 
those of the poets, musicians, and painters were 
smooth. 

“The two sets of guests were so different in 
this respect, that D’Arpentigne said they did not 





oe 
seem to have furnished themselves with hands at 


the same manufactory. 

“He was struck, at the outset, by the contrast ; 
but that was only an indication. He followed up 
the proof. He visited the studios of the painters, 
the cabinets of the musicians, the garrets of the 
poets, and found smooth fingers everywhere. He 
visited the forges and the factories, and found 
knotty fingers everywhere, 

“The result of this was, that he divided society 
into two orders ; the smooth-fingered and knotty. 
fingered. 

‘But he very soon perceived that his system 
was too absolute; that there must be varieties’ 
which must have their divisions and subdiyi- 
sions, 

“He knew, from everyday experience, that his 
errors were numerous ; he felt that his science wag 
not complete. It was then he found out the import- 
ance of the thumb in the hand—a great revelation | 
Newton said: ‘The inveption of the thumb in 
man would suffice to make me believe in the 
existence of God!’ Man is, in fact, the only 
animal provided with a thumb, the ape even, 
that caricature of man, has but a caricature of a 
thumb. 

** But, the thumb once found, his power of in- 
tuition stopped. He felt the lack of that palm, 
the importance of which he comprehended. 

* His courage failed him; he thought he had 
done enough. Moreover, he was a Voltairian, and 
he had a horror of anything which might lead 
him into mysticism. The mere name of the 
Cabala made him shrug his shoulders, 

**Desbarolles took up the science where D’Ar- 
pentigne had left it; he set to work energetically 
to study, not only the traditions of astrology, but 
also that Cabala so disdained by his predecessor, 
He thought he had discovered in electricity the 
universal chain which binds all the worlds to- 
gether. So long as Newton’s system of empty 
space triumphed, the new system was impossi- 
ble ; but, since it has been incontestably demon- 
strated that space is not empty, nothing is 
more simple, or even more-reasonable, and elec- 
tricity, represented by ether, makes the worlds 
elbow each other, and hence a communication, 
magnetic, universal, binds all creations together.” 

**Good faith!” said the king, smiling half ap- 
provingly, ‘‘ that is what I have been demanding 
for a very long while—mysticism based on logic.” 

At this moment an usher entered, and an- 
nounced to the king that his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs wished to speak to him on matters of im- 
portance, 

The king turned toward Benedict : ‘‘ Monsieur,” 
said he to him, “although your predictions are 
sinister, you are welcome to the hearth of him 
to whom you have made them. You have pro- 
phesied a victory for me; I bespeak a picture of 
it from your pencil, from to-day, and, if you re- 
main with us, it will rest with you to take part in 
it or not. Ernest, give your Guelphic Cross to 
Monsieur Benedict. I will give orders to my 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to sign the patent for 
me to-morrow.” 

The king kissed his son, pressed Kaulbach’s 
hand, saluted Anderson and Benedict, and went 
out, as he had entered, leaning on the arm of his 
aid-de-camp. 

The young prince detached the Gueiphic Ribbon 
and Cross, which he wore on his uniform, and at- 
tached them joyfully to Benedict’s coat. 

The latter thanked him with that overflowing 
of gratitude which rises spontaneously to the lips 
of a man still young, and with nothing blasé 
about him, at the reception of those honors, which 
are all the more precious because Time has 
not bargained with gou for them, and because 
they are conferred at an age when pride mingles 
with gratitude. 

As he was expressing his gratitude to the prince 
royal in warm terms: “Listen,” said Prince 
Ernest to him ; “‘ promise me one thing, Monsieur 
Benedict. If your prediction is realized, and you 
have nothing better to do, we will undertake to- 
gether one of those great journeys in the course 
of which one kills tigers and elephants, and comes 
near cying with terror while crossing dwarted 
forests in the midst of a migration of yellow ser- 
pents.” 





XII.—BARON FREDERICK DE BELOW. 


AND now, with the permission of our readers, we 
must abanden our friend Benedict Turpin, his 
sketches, his albums, his guns, and his hunting 
stories, to follow one of the three adversaries 
whom he had encountered; an adversary des- 
tined to become one of the important personages 
of this story. 

We mean to speak of the Baron Frederick de 
Below, whom we left with the two other van- 
guished ones, Georges Kleist and Franz Muller, 
in the clearing of the Eilenriede. 

He was the most slightly wounded of the three, 
although his wound at first sight must have 
seemed the most severe, and moreover, he was 
the most eager to quit the field. Charged, as we 
have already stated, with an important mission 
for Frankfort, he had turned aside from his road 
to come and demand satisfaction from Benedict, 
and it was his duty, as soon as he could suppert 
the fatigue of a journey, to lose no time in accom- 
plishing it. 

The journalist’s wound was bandaged, and, al- 
though the ball had not touched him, the contact 
of the pistol barrel with the right side of his face 
had had deplorable results for him. 

The rebound had been so violent that it had 
left a black and blue spot of the shape of the pis- 
tol. His eyes were bloodshot, and his cheek was 
swollen out of all proportion. In short, Monsieur 
Kleist woula be compelled to abstain from all 
mundane pleasures for at least a fortnight. 

The two wounded men were assisted te the back 
seat of their carriage, while the seconds took their 
places in front. The doctor, liberally feed by the 
Baron de Below, remained to look after Franz 
Muller, tae worst burt of the three, who had not 
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lespite the ous bleeding to which he had 
maleated pe ca his consciousness. 

When Baron Frederick de Below and Monsieur 
Georges Kleist arrived at the Hotel Royal, their 
defeat and Benedict's triumph were already 
known. Their Prussian nationality was not a re- 
commendation ; therefore they were received with 
a certain raillery, which decided Monsieur Kleist, 
euffering as he was, to go back by the next train. 

As for the major, who was a third of the way on 
his road, he had but to keep on, a branch road 
going directly from Hanover to Frankfort. 

We have given a short description of the per- 
sonal appearance of the Baron de Below; let us 
complete the explanations we have to give in re- 
gard to him. 

Let us tell, first, by what a picturesque road he 
had entered upon a military career, and by what 
chance it happened that, possessing merit, jus- 
tice was rendered to that merit. 

Frederick de Below was of a family originally 
from Breslau. One fine day, while pursuing his 
gtudies at Jena, he resolved, as is the custora in 
all the univerisities of Germany, to go and make 
a trip along the banks of the Rhine. 

Frederick de Below set out alone, but not be- 
cause he was a misanthrope—oh, no. He was a 
poet, and he wished to travel at his caprice ; to 
stop when he saw fit, and to set out again when 
it suited him, and not to be diverted to the left by 
a traveling companion, when he took a fancy to 
follow the track of a pretty woman on the right. 

He had arrived at the most picturesque place 
on the Rhine, that is to say, at the Seven Moun- 
tains. 

At the summit of a high hill, on the opposite 
bank, stood a charming Gothic chateau, newly 

i It was the property of the brother of 
the King of Prussia, who was then only prince 
royal. He had not only caused the chateau to be 
rebuilt on its original plan, but he had had it fur- 
nished throughout with furniture of the style of 
the sixteenth century, bought in the neighbor- 
hood, either from the peasants, or from the con- 
vents, or made by skillful workmen, upon ancient 
models. Hangings, -tapestries, mirrors, every- 
thing, belonged to that time, and'formed a charm- 
ing miniature museum of arms, pictures, and 
precious curiosities. 

When the prince was not there, he permitted 
strangers of distinction to visit his chateau. 

As it is not easy to say what this word “ dis- 
tinction” signifies, Frederick, who belonged to a 
noble family, believed that, although traveling on 
foot, he had the right, like any other, to visit the 
chateau. He climbed up the slope, with his tray- 
eling-bag on his back, his iron-pointed stick in 
his hand, and rapped at the door of the donjon. 

The sound of a horn was heard, az‘ the door 
opened. A porter made his appearance, and an 
officer, in the costume of the sixteenth century, 
asked him what he could do to serve him. 

Frederick de Below expressed the desire which 
he had, in his quality of archmologist, to visit the 
chateau of the prince royal. 

The officer replied by expressing his regret at 
being unable to comply with his desire. The 
prince’s steward had arrived the evening before, 
preceding bis master by twenty-four hours only. 
Orders had been given to admit no strangers. 

The traveler was, nevertheless, invited, in ac- 
cordance with the usual custom, to write his name 
and title in the visitors’ book. 

He took apen and wrote: “‘ Frederick de Below, 
student at the University of Jena.” 

Then, resuming his iron-pointed staff, he sa- 
luted the officer, and commenced to redescend 
the slope. 

But he had not gone more than one hundred 
paces when he heard himself recalled. The officer 
was making signs to him from the door, and a 
page was running after him. The steward begged 
him to come back, taking it upon himself to sus- 
pend the prohibition and permit him to visit the 
chateau. 

In the antechamber, Frederick met, as it ware, 
casually, a man about fifty-eight or sixty years-of 
age. This was the steward. 

He entered into conversation with the young 
man, seemed to take pleasure in the conversation, 
and offered to serve him as a guide, all over the 
chateau, which Frederick was carefal not to 
refuse, 

The steward was a learned man, Frederick a 
distinguished man, and three or four hours glided 
away, without either one or the other being aware 
of the lapse of time. 

A servant came to announce to Monsieur the 
Steward that dinner was ready. 

Frederick gracefully expressed to his cicerone 
the regret which he felt at quitting him so soon. 
This regret was visibly participated in by the 
steward, 

“ Stay,” said the latter; “‘ you are traveling as 
a student, and I am keeping bachelor’s-hall. 
Dine with me; you may not fare as well as you 
would at the Kiag of Prussia’s table, but you will 
dine better than at a hotel.” 

Frederick refused only so far as was necessary 
to prove that he was a man accustomed to good 
society, and, as he was dying with eagerness to 
accept, he ended by saying “‘ yes,” with visible 
pleasure. 

The steward and the student dined together 
by themselves. Frederick was a charming com- 
panion ; a poet and philosopher both, such as are 
met with in Germany only. He made a complete 
conquest of his host. 

After dinner, the latter proposed a game of 
chess, which Frederick accepted, 

The steward was a first-rate player, but Fred- 
erick managed to defend himself, and win one 
game out of three. He did naturally, what a 
skillful courtier would have done purposely; he 
lost three games out of five. Midnight strack 
before either of them fancied the evening had 
well begun. There was no means of getting back 
to the village at'such an hour. Frederick, after 
an honorable defense, remained at the chateau 


and slept in the Landgrave Philip’s bed, It was 





not until after breakfast the next day that he ob- 
tained from his host permission to continue his 
journey. 

‘**T am not without a certain influence at Court,” 
said the steward, on bidding him good-by. “If 
you have any favor to ask, apply to me.” 

Frederick promised him. 

In any case,” said the steward, ‘‘I will make 
a minute of your name ; if you forget me, [ shall 
not forget you.” 

Frederick resumed his trip along the banks of 
the Rhine, returned to the University of Jena, 
finished his studies there, entered ona diplomatic 
career, and was very much astonished at being 
summoned one day to the grand duke’s Cabinet. 

** Monsieur,” said the latter to him, “I have 
made choice of you to compliment the King of 
Prussia, William I., who has just mounted the 
throne, on his accession.” 

**J, monseigneur !” cried Frederick, much as- 
tonished; ‘but who am I, to be entrusted with 
such @ mission ?” 

“What! Who are you? Why, you are the 
Baron Frederick de Below.” 

** Baron! I,monseigneur ! since when have I be- 
come a baron ?” 

“Since I made you one. You will set out to- 
morrow at nine o’clock. Your credentials will be 
ready for you at eight.” 

Frederick had nothing to do but to bow, and 
offer his thanks, He bowed, thanked the duke, 
and withdrew. 

He took the cars the next day, at ten o’clock in 
the morning ,and reached Berlin the same evening. 

Re immediately caused his arrival to be an- 
nounced to the new king. The new king replied 
that he would expect him next day at the Cha- 
teau of Potsdam. 

The next day Frederick put on a court dress, 
set out for Potsdam, and arrived at the chateau. 
But there, to his great astonishment, he learned 
the king had just set out, and only left his 
steward to represent him. 

Frederick’s first impulse was to return at once 
to Berlin; but he remembered that the steward 
was the man who had received him so well two 
years before at the Chateau of Rheinstein. He 
was afraid of seeming ungrateful or proud, so he 
had himself announced to Monsieur the Steward. 

While crossing the ante-chamber he saw a por- 
trait of the king, on foot; he stopped for an in- 
stant before it, with a start; his Majesty resem- 
bled his steward as one drop of water resembles 
another. 

Then the entire truth became plain to Fred- 
erick. it was the king’s brother, now King Wil- 
liam I., who had received him at the Chateau of 
Rheinstein, who had served him as cicerone, who 
had kept him to dinner, who had beaten him 
three games of chess out of five, who had made 
him sleep in the Landgrave Philip’s bed, who had 
offered him his services at Court, and who finally, 
on parting from him, had promised not to forget 
him. 

He understood, then, why it was he had been 
chosen by the Grand Duke of Weimar to compli- 
ment the king ; why the Grand Duke of Weimar 
had made him a baron; why the king had given 
@ rendezvous at Potsdam; and, finally, why his 
Majesty had just set out for Berlin, leaving his 
steward to represent him. 

His Majesty wished to give himself the plea- 
sure of a second day, like that at Rheinstein. 

Like a good courtier as he was, Frederick 
wished to contribute everything in his power to 
humor the king’s whim. He entirely, without 
seeming to suspect anything, saluted the steward 
like an old acquaintance, observing with regard 
to him only the respect imposed by the difference 
of age, and, in fine, re-enacting the scene which 
had left so pleasant a memory in his mind. 

The steward excused his Majesty, invited Fred- 
erick to pass tho day at the chateau of Potsdam— 
which Frederick accepted, as at Rheinstein— 
served him as cicerone, took him down into the 
Mausoleum, and showed him the tomb and sword 
of Frederick the Great. 

One of the court carriages, ready harnessed up, 
was waiting for them. They set out to visit the 
Chateau of Sans Souci, which is only two kilo- 
metres from Potsdam. 

It is, as will be remembered, in the park of this 
chateau that the famous mill was situated which 
the owner would not sell to King Frederick II. 
and which caused the miller to say, when he won 
his suit against the king: ‘* There are still judges 
at Berlin!” For the rest, the descendants of the 
famous miller had been appeased, and had sold 
the mill to King Frederick William IV., who, wish- 
ing to preserve it as a historical monument, pro- 
hibited any one from carrying away a single stone. 

But Time, who cares little for royal decrees, 
furnished to William I. and his guest an in- 
stance of his disobedience. One bour before the 
arrival of Frederick and the famous steward at 
Sans Souci, the four wings of the mill fell down, 
demolishing the balustrades which surrounded it, 
So that there are no more judges at Berlin, nor 
any mill at Sans Souci. 

On their return to Potsdam, Frederick and his 
companion found a table with two covers ready 
waiting for them. They dined ¢e/e-d-iete, played 
five games of chess, of which the steward gained 
three and Frederick two, and it was only at mid. 
night, when it became necessary to retire, and 
when the steward had bid Frederick good-night, 
that the latter, bowing profoundly answered : 

“Sire, may God give your Majesty a good- 
night !” 

It will easily be divined that the fiction of the 
steward was suppressed the next morning. The 
king made Frederick a Knight of the Red Eagle, 
at breakfast, and, by dint of entreaties, per- 
suaded him to send in his resignation and enter 
the army. Eight days afterward Frederick was 
commissioned a lieutenant in the line, and came 
in his new character to pay a visit to the king, 
who promised not to forget him, as king, any 
more than he had forgotten him as prince royal, 

Two. years afterward, Frederick had « proof 





that the king had, in fact, not forgotten him. | t 


His regiment having been sent to do garrison 
duty at Frankfort, be became acquainted, at the 
house of the Burgomaster, Monsieur Felner, with 
an old family, exiled from France ever since the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes—a family that 
had since become Catholics. 

It was composed of the mother, thirty-eight 


years of age; the grandmother, aged sixty-eight, . 


and two young girls, the elder of whom was 
twenty, and the younger, eight. These ladies 
were named De Chandroz. 

Emma, the elder of the two young girls, had 
black hair, black eyes, pale complexion, and 
sharply defined eyebrows. Her teeth, wonder- 
fully beautiful, glittered like pearls between lips 
of a lovely red, She had, moreover, that redund- 
ant brunette beauty, which ae gd that the 
mother of the family will a Roman 
matron—Lucretia and Cornelia at the same time. 

Her younger sister, Helene, the in- 
fiuence of her name. She was of that 
blonde which can only be compared to the color 
of ripe grain. 

Her fair skin, slightly tinted with rose, had the 
delicacy and freshness of a camelia; and one was 
almost astonished when they saw, opening un- 
der those blonde tresses, and in the midst of that 
fair face—fuir even to transparency—two large 
brown eyes full of passion, surmounted by black 
eyebrows, and fringed with black lashes, that 
gave to their sparkling pupils the sombre expres- 
sion of the black diamonds of Tripoli. Just as 


Below addressed his attentions. He was young, 
handsome, rich. It was known that the King of 
Prussia was well toward him. He 
firmed that, if they would grant him Emma’ 
hand, he would receive at the same time 
his royal protector the grade of captain. The 
two young people loved each other, and the 
family had no serious reason for opposing this 
marriage. They replied, “Get your 

as captain, and we will see about it.” He asked 
for three days’ leave of absence, set out for Ber- 
lin, saw the king, and returned the third day 
with his captain’s 

Everything was granted. But, during his ab- 
sence, Emma’s mother had been attacked with 
indisposition, This indisposition grew worse, 
became a serious illness, and at the end of six 
months Emma was doubly an orphan. 

This was an additional reason for giving a pro. 
tector to the family. The grandmother, sixty- 
nine years old, might die at any moment. They 
waited the time prescribed at once by the grief 
of the heart and by custom, and at the end of 
six months the marriage took place. 

Three days after the birth of their first child, 
who was a boy, the Baron Frederick de Below 
received from the king the commission of major. 
The protection of the king was 89 visible and so 
generous on this occasion, that the baron re- 
solved to make a second trip to Berlin, this time 
not to solicit a favor, but to thank the king. This 
journey was the more opportune, inasmuch as a 
word from his Majesty’s secretary had informed 
him that, great events being in preparation, in 
which he might have an opportunity of playing 
a part, he would do well to find some pretext for 
coming to Berlin and seeing the king in person. 

We have seen to what ay Monsieur de Boese- 
werk had brought matters, The king had re- 
ceived Baron Frederick three times in private, 
and had not concealed from him the probabili 
that a terrible war was impending. Finally he h 
attached him to the stafi, in that he might 
become aid-de-camp of such and such a general, 
whom he might send to such a or even, in 
case of need, that of his son, or his cousin, 

Baron Frederick found himself, then, in conse- 

uence of this trip, at Berlin, on the 7th of June, 
that is to say, on the day on which the attempt to 
assassivate Monsigur de werk was made. 
He was one of the three who, as we have already 
seen, rescued Benedict from the hands of the 

pulace ; but having promised this same popu- 
an that Benedict would shout, ‘* H for 
Prussia! Long live King William {” he was much 
disappointed that the Frenchman had set to 
work to declaim the verses of Alfred de Musset, 
which were almost as well known in Prussia as 
the song to which they were a reply. 

This disappointment, of which the public had 
been a witness, was looked upon as an insult by 
him and his brother officers. 

Ail three had called at the Black le, where 
Benedict had stated, as we have said, that he 
might be found; and, the wrath of the three of- 
ficers not having yet cooled down when the ad- 
vertisement inserted in the Nouvelle Gazette de 
Hanovwre reached Berlin, all three had deter- 
mined to go immediately and demand satisfaction 


of him. 

But nappening all three to m in the 
cution of this design, they felt at once it 
would not do for three gentlemen to go in a body 
to demand satisfaction of a single ai, 
less their purpose was to intimidate, 
desired to draw lots to see who should r) 
Benedict, and the lot tell upon Frederick. We 
know the rest. 








The Temple of the New Jerusalem Society, 
Portland, Me. 


Tuts society, composed of believers in the 
doctrines of Swedenborg, was formed in 1830, and 
erected their first temple during the year 1836, on Con- 
gress street. In the disastrous conflagration that broke 
out in Portland in the winter of 1966, the beautiful 
edifice was completely destroyed. With commendable 
energy the congregation set themselves to work rais- 
ing means of erecting a new temple, and their efforts 
were so successful that the present edifice was dedi- 
cated with imposing ceremonies in April, 1868, being 
the first church rebuilt after the fire. Since the form- 
ation of the society, it bas steadily increased ip num- 
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beams that support the heavy roof, around the columns, 
were twined garlands of artificial flowers. The colors 
and guidons of many of the regiments in the First 
Division were arranged at intervals on the walls and 
galleries. Streamers bearing the names of the States 
and Territories were also hung around the room. 
Soon after eight o’clock Pp. mu. the various companies 
marched from their respective rooms to the rear of 
their places in line, to the music of Dodworth’s Twenty- 


drummers. The line was promptly formed 
by acting Adjutant Tate. The battalion was brought 
to a “ parade rest,”” and Governor Hoffman end staff, 
the latter in full uniform, were then escorted to the 
front of the battalion by Brigadier Geueral Lloyd Aspin- 
wall, the band meantime “ Hail for gg 


and the drum corps giving customary \ 
battalion was then brought to an “ atienticn,” and the 
command 


turned over by the Adjutant to Lieu- 
t-Colonel , the exhibition drill was at 
once commenced. At the close of the drill there was & 
promenade concert, and afterward a ball. 
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“LA PERICHOLE.” 


‘* La Pentonorz,” the last of the opera bouffes 
of the popular Offenbach submitted to the judgment of 
the metropolitan public at the Grand Opera House, has 
had ite grand succés, has been witnessed by all people 
of musical taste in the community, has been applauded 
and criticised, and the details ot its plot given by the 
journals of the city—nothing remains therefore fer us 
but to give a picture of one of its telling situations. 
The scene that we have selected for illustration is that 
in which the beautiful street-singer, after taking leave 
of her lover, sinks exhausted at the portico of the pal- 


hangs the tele upon which Mr. Offenbach has strung 
his gems of music, 








A Regatta on Ice—The Iceboat Race on the 
Hudson River, near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


January !Oth. 
Tue iceboat race for the handsome silver 


yay their course directly down the river, avoiding all 
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A BEGATTA ON ICE—THE ICEBOAT RACE ON THE HUDSON RIVER, NEAR POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., JAN. 10—FROM A SKETCH BY J. BECKER.—SEE PAGE 327, 
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is aware that I cou!d even at this day 
against him if I chose. Consequently 
always exceedingly civil to me, and when, 
between us yester- 


him—assuming as I did soa 
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to be brought to a conclusion. I have ar- 
ranged to call on Harding (who as you know lives 
three o’clock, to get the money, and 
convey it with my own hands to the 
poor woman as @ surprise.” 

“You have never done a better day’s work,” I 
* How do you mean to go?” 

“TI ghall walk. It is not above a couple of 
miles. The path across the fields by Gorfield 
Copse is the nearest way, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, by a good deal,” I answered. ‘‘ Would 

b ad 


you like a companion 
* Well, I shou'd like one, certainly,” was my 
friend’s anewer, “but I feel a little delicacy about 
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fore he started on his beneficent errand. He was 
in high spirits, and had got himeelf up in great 
style for the occasion, with a light-colored sum- 
mer overcoat, to keep off the dust, and a white 
hat. I think he had a flower in his button-hole. 
There was one part of Mr. Irwin’s equipment a 
little out of the common way, and this was a but- 
terfly net fixed to the end ofastick. My friend 
was a most enthusiastic entomologist, and when 


* | in the country never stirred without carrying with 


him this means of securing his favorite specimens. 
I joked him a little on the introduction of this 
unusual element into a business transaction, sug- 
gesting that Mr. Harding would think that he 
had breught it as a receptacle for the widow's 
money. 

“T must have it with me,” said the old gentle- 
man, “for if I ever venture to go out without it I 
invariably meet with some invaluable specimen, 
which me in a heartrending manner. 
But,” he “Tm not going to let Harding 
discover my weakness, you may be sure, I'll leave 
it outside among the bushes, and recover it when 
the interview is over.” 

“ Well, good luck attend you any way,” I called 
after him, “a successful end to your negotiations, 
and plenty of butterflies.” 

The good-hearted old fellow gave me a nod and 


I had what we familiarly call “‘the fidgets” 
that afternoon. I could not settle down to any- 
thing. Having tried wandering about the garden, 
I now took, in turn, to wandering about the 
going first into one room and then into 
another, looking at the pictures, taking up differ- 
ent objects which lay about, and examining them 
in an entirely purposeless way. 

At the top of my friend's house there was a 
little room in a tower, which was used as a smok- 
ing-room, and also as a kind of : my 
host being in the habit of observing the heavenly 
bodies through his telescope when favorable occa- 
sion offered. I remembered the existence of this 
apartment now, and feeling that a small dose of 
tobacco would suit my present condition very 
well, determined to climb the turret staircase, and 
enjoy a quiet smoke in the observatory. 

The room was charming. There were large 
windows in it, and the view was most extensive, 
taking in scenery of a very varied kind—hill and 
dale, wood, river, and plain. The signs of habit- 
ation were not numerous, the country being but 
thinly populated : still there were cottages and 
farmhouses scattered here and there, and even 
one or two villages in the distance. I lighted my 
cigar and gave myself up to tranquil enjoyment 
of the scene before me. 

As I sat thus, the clock of my host’s church 
struck three. Remembering that to be the hour 
of Mr. Irwin's interview with Harding, my ideas 
reverted to the widow's debt, and to the good- 
nature which my old friend had displayed in giv- 
ing himself so much trouble, and undertaking 
such a thankless office. 

My mind did not dwell long on these things, 
however. I happened to catch sight of the tele- 
scope, which was put away in a corner of the room ; 
and being restless, and not in a mood in which 
total inaction was agreeable to me, I determined 
to have it out and examine the details of the 
landscape which I had just been studying on a 
large scale. 

The day was very favorable for my purpose. 
The sun was shining, and there was an east wind ; 
a combination which often produces a remarka- 
ble clearness in the atmosphere. Circumstances 
could not possibly be more suitable for telescopic 
operations; so, placing the instrument on its 
stand before one of the open windows, I sat down 
and commenced my survey. 

It was a superb telescope, and although I knew 
it well, and had often used it before, I found my- 
self still astonished at its power and range. I set 
myself to trying experiments as to the extent of 
its capacity, taking the time by the church clock 
A a village two miles off, trying to make out what 
people were doing in the extreme distance, and in 
other ways putting the capabilities of the instru- 
ment to the test. That done, with results of the 
most satisfactory kind, I went to work in a more 
leisurely fashion, shifting the glass from point to 
point of the landscape, as the fancy took me, and 
enjoying the delicious little circular pictures, 
which, in endless variety, seemed to fit themselves, 
one after another, into the end of the instrument. 
The little round pictures were, some of them, very 
pretty. Here was one—the first the telescope 
showed me—in the front of which was a small 
patch of purple earth just brought under the 
plow. A little copse bounded one side of this 
arable land ; there was a very bright green field 
in the distance; and in the foreground the plow 
itself was crawling slowly along, drawn by a cou- 
ple of ponderous and sturdy horses, a bay and a 
white, whose course was directed by an old man 
with a blue neckerchief, the ends hanging loose, 
a boy being in attendance to turn the horses at 
the end of each furrow, and generally to keep 
them up to tlieir work. 

A turn of the glass, and another picture takes 
its place. A road-side ale-house now. One of the 
upper windows has a muslin half-blind betoken- 
ing the guest-chamber, another on the ground 
floor is ornamented with a red curtain—the tap- 
room, this, where convivial spirits congregate on 
Saturday nights. The inn has a painted sign; 
somebody in a scarlet coat and with something 
on his head which I can’t quite make out ; per- 
haps it is a three-cornered hat, and perhaps the 
inn is dedicated to the inevitable Marquis of 
Granby. Stay! I recollect now seeing such an 
inn in one of my walks in the neighborhood. It 
is the Marquis of Granby, as I well remember. 
An empty cart is standing in front of the house, 
the driver watering his berses, and beering him- 
self, just before the house-door, where I can see 
plainly. 

Another and a more extensive turn, and the little 
railway station comes within the limivw of the 
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magic circle. Not much to interest here; a 
small whitewashed, slate-roofed, formal building, 
hard, and angular, and hideous. A lot of sacks 
piled up against the wall, waiting to be sent off 
by the | train, a great signal post rising 
into the air, a row of telegraphic poles stretching 
away in perspective. 

Now a prosperous farmstead, with a big 
thatched house, where the farmer and his family 
reside, with well-preserved sheds and outhouses: 
there is a straw-yard, too, with cattle standing 
knee-deep, and eating out of racks well found in 
hay ; and there are pigs wallowing in the mire, 
and there are cocks and hens jerking themselves 
hither and thither, and pecking, and generally 
fussing, as their manner is. This picture in its 
circular frame pleases me well, and so does the 
next. A gentleman’s seat of the entirely com- 
fortable, not of the showy and ostentatious, sort. 
The grounds are large enough to be called a park, 
and the house lying rather low, as it was the 
fashion to build a century or two ago, stands in 
the midst of them, with a trim and pleasantly 
formal flower-garden round about it. It is a red 
brick house of the Hanoverian time, with a rather 
high slate (green slate) roof, with dormer win- 
dows in it. The other windows have white sashes 
which are flush with the wall, and not as in these 
days, sunk in a recess, 

I look long on this scene, and then, not without 
reluctance, shift my glass, and turning away from 
human habitations, begin to examine the more 
retired and unfrequented parts of the landscape. 
The magic circle now encloses nothing but trees 
and meadows, and little quiet nooks and corners, 
where the lazy cows stand about in shady places 
too idle even to feed, or where the crows blacken 
the very ground by their numbers, unmolested by 
shouting boys, unscared by even the old tradi- 
tional hat and coat upon a stick. I come pres- 
ently to a little bright green paddock, with a 
pony feeding in it—a refreshing little round 
picture pleasant to dwell on. There is a pond in 
one corner of the paddock, surrounded with 
pollard willows : the water reflecting them upon 
its surface, as also a little patch of sky, which it 
gets sight of somehow, between the branches. It 
is a comfortable and innocent little place this, 
with a small wood close by, with a haystack near 
the gate, and stay—what is this? There are 
figures here—two men—how plainly I see them! 
But what are they doing? They are in violent 
movement. Are they fighting, wrestling, strug- 
gling? Itisso. A struggle is going on between 
them, and one of the two—he wears a bright red 
cap—has the best of it, He has his antagonist, 
who seems to be weak and makes but faint re- 
sistance, by the throat; he strikes fiercely at the 
wretched man’s head with a thick stick or club 
he holds, and pressing on him sorely, beats him 
fiercely to the ground. The man who has the 
best of it—there is something more of red about 
him besides his cap; it is his beard ?—does not 
spare the fallen man, but beats him still about 
the head—a gray head surely—with his club. 
Horrible sight to look on. I would give any- 
thing to tear myself away from the telescope, or 
at least to close my eyes, and shut out the sicken- 
ing spectacle. But the butchery is nearly over, 
The gray-baired man continues yet to struggle 
and resist, but only for a little while. Ina very 
short time the contest, as I plainly see, will be 
over. The conquered man, making one more 
supreme effort, rises nearly to his feet, receives 
another crushing blow, falls suddenly to the 
ground, and is still. Merciful heaven! what is 
this! Who are these two men? Do I know 
them? It cannot be that that is my dear old 
friend lying helpless on the ground, and that the 
other is the man whom I took note of, just now, 
in the rectory gurden. It cannot be that this 
deed, of which I have been a witness—inactive, 
powerless to help or save—is a murder! 

I felt for a moment as if all presence of mind 
and power of action had deserted me. What was 
Itodo? That was all that I could say, over and 
over again, as I sat still gazing through the tele- 
scope with an instinctive feeling that [ must not 
lose one single incident of the scene before me. 
All that happened I must see. I recalled my 
senses by a mighty effort, and reasoned as men do 
in a crisis. What was to be done? The place 
where this horrible deed was being committed 
was so far off—about three-quarters of a mile as 
the crow flies, more than a mile by any road I 
knew of—that there could be no possibility of my 
getting there in time to be of the slightest use, 
The end, if it had not come already—and I felt 
certain that it had—must most surely have come 
before I could traverse that distance. There was 
but one way now in which I could be of any ser. 
vice, and that was in securing the detection of 
the murderer. I must remain at my post and 
watch his every movement, besides endeavoring 
to render myself certain, so far as the glass 
would enable me to be so, concerning his appear- 
ance anddress. So there I sat, helpless and spell- 
bound, but watching with devouring eyes. There 
was a sudden stillness where there had been be- 
fore so much of struggling and movement. The 
blows had ceased to fall now. The deed was ac- 
complished, and there was no more need for them. 
The man himself, the murderer, was still, and I 
made sure of his identity. There was the red 
hair, there was the red beard, there was the scar- 
let cap lying on the ground, there was the canvas 
frock with the patch in front. There was no 
doubt. Alas! was there any doubt either about 
that other figure lying on the grass beside him? 
The light-colored summer coat which he had 
worn when I last saw him, the white hairs? It 
was pearly too much to bear, but a savage crav- 
ing for vengedhce came to my aid, and braced up 
my energies. I dispelled by an effort of the will 
a dimness which came before my eyes, and strain- 
ing them more intensely than ever, saw the man 
with the red cap start up, as if suddenly con- 
scious that he was losing time, and set himself to 
work to rifle the body of his victim. As far as I 
could sec, he was engaged in emptying the poor old 
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man’s pockets, and once I thought I saw the | 
gleam of something golden ; but this might have 
all events he continued for 


y; 

and, entering it, disappeared from sight, And 
now, indeed, a crisis had arrived when it was diffi- 
cult in the extreme to know howto act. What if 
that disappearance were final? What if he should 
get out of the wood at the further extremity and 
I should see him no more? 

It was a breathless moment. I continued to 
watch, and hardly breathed. At last, and wuen 
I was becoming desperate with uncertainty, I saw 
something move again. The trees were parted 
and at the same place where the murderer had 
entered the wood, bearing with him the body of 
my old friend, he now reappeared alone. He stood 
@ moment as if undecided, and then came out, 
looking behind him first, and then arranging the 
disturbed boughs as though to make the place 
look as if no one had passed that way. That done, 
he stood still tor a moment, looking about him as 
if in search of something, and then he moved 
across—how unconscious of the pursuer on his 
track, the telescope following his every step, un- 
seen and unsuspected—to where, at the corner of 
the meadow there was, as I have mentioned, a 
little pond with pollard willows reund about its 
margin. He stooped and took up some object 
lying beside the pond. Whatwasit? There was 
something green about it. Was it old Mr. Irwin’s 
butterfly net? I could not see with certaincy, but 
no doubt it was, and no doubt the poor old gen- 
tleman had wandered away from the footpath, 
which was near at hand, in pursuit of some ento- 
mological specimen. i 

The man with the red cap threw this object into 
the water. Then taking off his canvas frock, he 
began to wash the frent of it, stained no doubt 
with blood. Then he washed his hands and face, 
and putting on the frock, wet as it was in part, 
stood up, and once more looked suspiciously 
about. All this took time, but I dared not re- 
move my eye from the glass for a single instant. 
Once I had tried to reach the bell-handle, but I 
could not. Something would, however, have to 
be done presently, and done on the instant. 

For he was going. He turned his back upon 
the pond ; looked about as if to see whether there 
were any traces of his crime visible ; then crossed 
the field, got over the gate by the haystack, was 
lost to sight for a moment, appeared again, dis- 
appeared again, and finally, after being out of 
sight for some time, showed at last, walking along 
the high road, until he came to a roadside inn, 
that very Marquis of Granby spoken of above, 
into which he entered. 

And now, indeed, I felt that the time had come 
when some decisive step must be taken. If he 
were not secured now, while he was in the public- 
house—if he got out of it without being taken— 
he might get off by ways which were hidden from 
my range of vision, and so escape. I still dared 
not to move my eye from the telescope, or the 
telescope from the inn-door. It was absolutely 
indispensable that he should not be able to leave 
the house without my knowing it. I must not 
stir then; but as something required to be done 
instantly, somebody else must stir forme. Ina 
moment I decided on my course. Remaining mo- 
tionless at my post, I lifted up my voice, and gave 
utterance to such a succession of shouts, that I 
confidently expected that the whole establishment 
would rush up-stairs to the observatory, thinking 
that I myself was being murdered. It was not so, 
however, and considering the noise I made, it 
seemed really astonishing how long I callei in 
vain. At last it did appear that I was heard. The 
head gardener was in the grounds close by, and 
the sound of my voice reached him at length 
through the open window. Even when he heard, 
however, it was evident that he could not make 
out whence the cries which reached him came. 

** Who calls ?” he cried. 

‘*Here,” I shouted. “In the tower. Help, 
help at once! There is not a moment to lose.” 

And very soon I heard the welcome sound of 
footsteps hurrying up the turret stairs. Almost 
before the door was opened, or the gardener in 
the room, I issued my orders. 

“‘Jamp upon the pony,” I cried, still with my 
glass fixed on the door of the old inn, “and gal- 
lop at full speed down to the Marquis of Granby. 
There has been a murder committed, and the 
murderer is in that house. He has ona scarlet 
cap, has red hair, and a red beard, and a canvas 
frock, with a dark patch in front.” 

** What! My helper here ?” cried the gardener. 

“The same. Seize him, or, if he has left when 
you get there, raise the hue-and-cry, and follow 
him, He has murdered poor old Mr. Irwin. Don’t 
stop to answer,” I added, as the man uttered an 
exclamation of surprise and horror. ‘Go—go at 
once. I dare not leave this post. Go, and if you 
meet any one on your way, send him—her—any 
one—to me.” 

The man was a sharp .wilow, and disappeared 
instantly. Very soon 1 had the satisfaction of 
hearing the sound of a horse’s hoofs galloping 
out of the yard at the back. Meanwhile, half the 
household, alarmed by what the man had told 
them, had rushed up into the observatory, and 
were now gathered round me as I sat at the tele- 
scope. They were silent for a time, and I could 
feel, though my eyes were engaged, that they 
were watching me intently. 

** What is his name ?” I asked, after a while. 

“His name is Mason,” somebody replied : 
“* William Mason.” Then there wus silence again 
as I went on watching. 

“ For God’s sake, what is it, sir?” cried the old 
housekeeper, suddenly, in answer, 1 suppose, to 
an involuntary exclamation of mine, 

“The door has opened,” I answered. 

Is be coming out ?” 

No one appearod for a moment ; at last some 
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one passed out. It was not he, however—it was | ceeded to try the latch. The apthen g! rama ee 6 ee FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
woman carrying a bundle. Looking up at the windows—there were two | disen Church ; meet much . 
Oe Cotas coveal Wktbsaheesanet Gp Wiad, on —I saw that they were also firmly secured, and | Vor, and would clearly have « cut of injustice. The Hron-snep people—The bakers. 
that the blinds were down. The small abode had | Mberal are throwing out feelers for the disen-| Tw best cure for tight boots—Small feet. 


different people who had been taking refreshment 
at the tap came out, one after another, in pretty 
rapid succession. At last, after a longer interval 
than usual, the door opened quickly once again- 

“Tt is he,” I said, hardly knowing—till I heard 
the confused murmur of an exclamation from the 

p behind me—that I spoke. “He has come 
out. He is looking first one way and then an- 
other, and now he is gone, and the gardener will 
be too late!” 

I could still see him, and could make out in, 
which direction he was going. 

“ Is any one belonging to the stable here ?” 

* Yes, sir,” replied a voice 1 knew. 

“Get a horse saddled at once, Matthew, and 
bring him round. The swiftest you have in.” 

In a moment I heard the man’s footsteps clat- 
tering down the stairs. 

**Can you see him still?” asked the old house- 
keeper. 

“* At present I ean, but I shall not be able to do 
solong. The part of the road he is approaching 
ig hidden from my view.” 

Very soon my prediction came true. There was 
aturninthe road, Trees and buildings and ris- 
ing ground intervened, and hid the figure. It 
did not show again for a long space ; when it did, 
it came out by the railway station. 

I sat and thought the situation over, and the 
conviction forced itself upon me, more and more 
strongly, that this railway station would be the 
ultimate destinations of the murderer, and that 
the only chance now was to keep a steady watch 
upon its approaches. But my eyes, especially 
the left eye, which I had to keep closed, were now 
so tired that I could hardly use them. I found it, 
however, by no means easy to get a substitute. 

There were only present at this time the wo- 
men servants and a boy. The boy could not be 
trusted, of course, and the women, one and all, 
proclaimed, as they seated themselves by turns 
before the glass, that they could only see ‘‘ some- 
thing dark bobbing up and down at the end of it.” 
At last it was suggested, that Martin, the vicar’s 
factotum, who had been ont, must be at home by 
this time, and a servant being dispatched in 
search of him, he presently appeared and took 
my place at the glass; through which he could 
see pertectly. 

‘He lives just there, sir, between the part of 
the road where you say he disappeared and the 
station,” said Martin, when he had heard all the 
foregoing particulars. ‘“ Just behind that row of 
poplars you see down yonder.” 

This opened a new view of the matter. Martin 
suggested that perhaps he had gone home, and 
that the right course might be to send there to 
capture him. The propriety of this, however, I 
doubted. 

“Keep your attention fixed upon the station,” 
I said, “and let me be informed of all that goes 
on there. He will find his way there at last.” 

Martin kept his glass fixed on the little building 
in silence. Everything appeared to be at a stand- 
still for the moment. 

“An old woman carrying a basket is making 
her way slowly to the station,” said Martin; 
*‘one or two other people are beginning to arrive.” 

“ What sort of people?” 

** Oh, not our man. One is alad, looks like a 

’s groom, come to fetch some parcel. 
The other is a miller with a sack of meal. There 
are signs of some stir about the place, and I can 
make out the porters moving about. What time 
is it, sir ?” asked the man, suddenly. 

“Twenty minutes past four,” I answered. 

“The down train is due at 4:29,” said Martin. 
“That accounts for the bustle.” 

“Where does it go to?” I asked. 

** It’s the Bristol train, sir,” was the answer. 

Just the place where, I thought, the murderer 
would want to go. 

“There’s a cart driven by an old man with a 
great many parcels, which the porters are mov- 
ing, and taking into the station ; there’s a man 
with a couple of pointers coupled, The train’s 
coming, sir—I can see the smoke, and they’re 
working the signals ss hard as they can go- 
Here’s a carriage driving up with a pair of white 
horses. It’s the Westbrook carriage—I can see 
the liveries. There’s Squire Westbrook getting 
out, and there are the two younz ladies. Here’s 
the postman with his leather bag. Here’s a 
woman with a little boy ; the train’s in now, and 
they're just going to shut the doors. Here comes 
somebody running. He’s a volunteer, one of our 
own corps. He'll be too late. No; the porter 
sees him, and beckons him to make haste. The 
volunteer runs harder than ever, the porter drags 
him inte the station and the door is shut.” 

“Tg there nobody else ?” I asked, in violent ex- 
citement. 

** Not a soul, sir, and now the train is off.” 

* And are you sure you've not missed any one ?” 

* Quite sure, sir.” 

I was profoundly disappointed, and for the 
moment puzzled how to act. Watching the station 
was, for the present, useless. There would not 
be another train until eight o’clock at night. The 
only chance under these circumstances seemed to 
be the chance ef finding the man at his own 
house. Thither I determined to go, thinking that, 
even if he were not there, I might obtain some 
information from the neighbors which might 
prove of some use. I got a description of the 
house and ite situation from Martin, and, leaviug 
him with directions still to keep a watch on the 
station, ran down-stairs, and finding the horse I 
had ordered waiting for me at the door, went off 
at full speed. 

The horse carried me so well, that in a very 
short time I bad reached the little clump of cot- 
tages to which I had been directed, and one of 
which was the dwelling-place of the murderer. I 
dismounted, and throwing my horse’s bridle on 
the palings im front of the cottage, passed along 
the little path which led to the door, and pro- 


a deserted look, and I felt that it was empty ; but 
I knocked loudly, nevertheless, and shook the 
door. 

The noise of my arrival, and of my knocking, 
at length disturbed some of the neighbors, and 
one or two of them appeared, 

‘Ig this William Mason’s house?” I asked, 
addressing one of them: an old man, who looked 
tolerably intelligent, but wasn’t. 

“Yes, sir. But he’s not there now. He’s gone 
out,” the man replied, after a minute or two de- 
voted to thought, 

‘*Gone out? How long ago?” 

“* Well,” replied the man, after more time spent 
~ reflection, “I should think it was about halfan 

our,” 

“ Which way did he go?” 

The old man took more time than ever to con- 
sider this question, driving me almost wild with 
his delay. Then, after locking first one way and 
then the other, he pointed in the direction of the 
station, Iwas already on horseback again, and 
just about to move off, when another of the neigh- 
bors in 

“TI do think,” said this one, speaking, if possi- 
ble, more deliberately than the other, “that he 
went to his drill.” 

“Drill!” Ieried. ‘ What drill?” 

“Why, volunteer drill, to be sure.” 

** What!” I screamed. ‘‘ Was he a volunteer?” 

“Yes, sir. The parson he requires everbody 
in his employment “ 

I did not wait for more, but galloped off, as 
fast as my horse could go, to the railway station. 
I saw it all now. In the interval during which we 
had lost sight of the man, he had been home, and, 
thinking that a change of costume might baffle 
pursuit, had assumed the volunteer dress as the 
best disguise at his disposal. 

** Does any one here remember a man, in a vol- 
unteer uniform, who went off just now by the 
down-train?” ‘This was my inquiry, addressed to 
the first person I met at the station—a porter, 
who referred me to the station clerk, to whom I 
put the same question. This man answered in 
the affirmative at once. His attention had been 
particularly directed to this volunteer, by his 
having required change for a five-pound note, at 
the last moment, as the train was going to start. 

** For what place did he take his ticket ?” 

* Bristol.” 

**The man is a murderer,” I said, “and must 
be arrested. If you telegraph at once to Bath, the 
message will be there long before the train, and 
he can be o 

And so this terrible experience—the particulars 
of which I have related just as they occurred— 
came to an end. The murderer was arrested at 
Bath, and on his being searched the hundred 
pounds—except the small su. which he had ex- 
pended on his railway ticket—were upon 
him. The evidence against him was in all points 
overwheiming. The body of poor Mr. Irwin was 
discovered in the little wood. I, myself, directed 
the search. When it was concluded I wan- 
dered away to the willow pond to look for 
the butterfly-net. One end of the stick was visi- 
ble above the water, the other end being sunk by 
the weight of the metal ring which was attached 
to it. 

There was no link wanting in the mass of proof. 
The evidence, which it was my part to give on the 
trial, was irresistible. Great attempts were made 
to shake it, to prove that I might easily have 
made a mistake of identity: and that such de- 
tails as I had described could not have been visi- 
ble through the telescope at such a distance. Op- 
ticians were consulted; experiments were made. 
It was distinctly proved that it was really possi- 
ble for me to have seen ali that I stated I had 
seen; and though there was much discussion 
raised about the case, and though some of the 
newspapers took it up, and urged that men’s lives 
were not to be sacrificed to the whims of “an 
idle gentleman who chose to spend his afternoons 
in looking out of window through a spy-glaes,” 
the jury returned a verdict against the prisoner, 
and William Mason was convicted and hanged. 

The reader may, perhaps, be sufficiently inter- 
ested in the facts of this case to be glad to hear 
that the poor woman, who was the innocent 
cause of the commission of this ghastly crime, 
did get her hundred pounds after all, though not 
from the hands of Mr. John Irwin. 
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Tue Privy Council has given its decision 
in the case of the action against the Ritualistic clergy. 
man Mackonochie. The decision condemns the use of 
lighted candles on the altar, of prostration or kneel- 
ing at the prayer of consecration of the bread and 
wine in the sacrament, of the mixing of wine and 
water. On the other band, the judgment allows the 
use of any dress the priest thinks appropriate, permits 
the priest while consecrating to bave his back to the 
people and stand facing the altar, and does not limit the 
paraphernalia. The High Church clergy are going to 
have a kind of meeting or synod to determine the fu- 
ture course of action. Mackonochie has not yet aban- 
doned all the practices “admonished” by the Privy 
Council, but some, and bas lighted bis candles at the 
side, and not upon the altar. Tbe Church is in a very 
troubled state at present—all sorts of costumes and di- 
verse doctrines prevailing in it—and that at a moment 
when threatened by disestablishment and disendow- 
ment. In the meantime it bas plucked up a kind of 
spirits. Three Bishops Colonial are going to conse- 
crate a rival to Colenso, Bishop of Na‘al; in the Cape 
Territory, if possible; if not, out of British jurisdic- 
tion, and Macrorie, the bishcp designated, has started 
for the purpose. The Society for Propagating Chris- 
tian Knowledge is going to have another field-day on 
this subject, and an attempt will be made to turn out 
some of the governing body with Colenroistic procliv- 
ities. 

The scheme of disendowing and disestablisbing the 





Irish Oburch is not yet developed; and one idea is that 


dowment of the Eaglish Church. Its immense revenue, 
about $17,500,000; its well-paid primates, with incomes 
of $75,000, and bishops, with incomes from $25,000 to 
$40,000, are contrasted with the emalier gains of 
the dissenters, ranging from $5,000 to $750. The 
English curate, however, rarely obtains more than 
$750, and often only $400 a year. He trusts to the 
chance of a stray living or a rich wife ; but there are 
about ten thousand in the Church, and many end as 
they begin—a curate. 

Preparations are making for the purchase of the tele- 
graphs. Waiker, a civil engineer, has made a tour of 
inspecticn, and there remains a plan to be devised for 
the uniform working, and all the different dials and 
systems are to be reduced to one, Women are not to 
be employed. The mode of transmitting messages in 
cipher is being discussed, for otherwise the State will 
make the telegraphs the “ear of Dionysias” which will 
prick up at all political despatches. At present, if the 
Government telegraph is unsatisfactory, competing 
wires may be established, as the telegraphs are not to be 
a monopoly, like the post. 

The bishop nominated to the See of Londcn does not 
like that post, and rumors prevail that the Bishop of 
Oxford will be translated. 

At Lincoln, 8 woman named Bigadike has been 
hanged for poisoning her husband; the jury brought 
in guilty, with a recommendation to mercy, as the evi- 
dence was circumstantial—the Judge, Byles, condemned 
her. She asserted her innocence to the last, although 
urged in a manner scarcely decent to confess, by s 
Gergyman who attended her to the scaffold. If inno- 
cent, it was cruel to torment her last moments with 
pressing on s contession which would have been un- 
true; if guilty, and she chose to conceal her guilt, 
socicty had its satisfaction and the law its due iu her 
execution. There is a great weakness over here to ex- 
tort “the last speech and dying confession ”’ of mur- 
derers. The presumption is that the woman was guilty, 
but the zeal of the minister was excessive, and did not 
attain its object. 

In foreign politics all interest concentrates on Turkey 
and Greece. The blockade-runner Enosis—the Union— 
which was chased into the port of Syra, has been sunk in 
harbor—the new nautical trick, a la Russe ; the Turkish 
equadon maintains the blockade, The Enosis wag 
armed with Armstrong guns from the Greek arsenal at 
Nauplia, and carried on a little private war, which, by 
firing at a ship-of-war, ended in piracy. There is, how- 
ever, a European Conference over the fact, but the 
parties are not agreed as to the basis, and the whole 
looks like an attempt to gain time till the spring, and 
may eud in a European war. The British Govern- 
ment is a house divided in two on the subject, there 
being a strong balance of the Philo-Turk and Philhellene 
elements in the Cabinet. All these conferences are the 
ruin of Turkey, and must end in its partition, as each 
one strips the Sulian of one possession or x 
reece and Egypt have been protocoled away, and Can- 
haps vney BAR| suile. 

backing , and Bucsia and Prus- 
and preparing for the contin- 
gency of war. 

The Pope’s letter to the Patriarch of Constan’ 
has not been fa received, as the Patriarch 
the right of the Pope to call an @cumenical Council. 
It requires considerable knowledge of Exstern etiquette 
to measure the exict shade of disdain of the 





but the hb reads like a “ snub,” and no mention is 
made of the cup of coffee by which the guest is cere- 
m™ dismissed. The ellus saw 
the to the door, but that may have 
been for reasons not complimentary. The letter and 
its golden box were There is no 

about that part of the 


Sean lee Sah Pet Goethe tin. the team of Govemn- 
ment, oe wae ot Gas Bae ta te va a bave 
appeared. e of the Duc de ——— not 
been accepted; the Prince of Aosta Prince Carig- 
nan are also competitors, and old Espartero is pointed 


at as a possible . The last-mentioned is an honest 
man, but weak, would make a decent constitutional 
monarch or the meantime, 
the French Em and Empress are lavishing atten- 


The Gibraltar question is again turned up. Some old 
has discovered Gibraltar is useless as a fort, 

station for the fleet, key of the Mediterranean, 
thing e’se. He advises the surrender of Gibraltar to 
Spsin, and the occupation of Ceuta on the African side 
of the Strait. There is, of course, no right to the 
seizure of Ceuta, and the other s de of the Strait, ata 
place called Tangier, has been formerly held and aban- 
doned as unhealthy, expensive, and useless, 
be surprised if Gibraltar is given up. 

Chinese affairs make some sensation at the moment 
here, the treatment of the missionary Reid at Yang- 
chow being under discuss on. Tae people of Y; 
do not affect missionaries, and these British subjects 
have no treaty righis to equat in that city, They may, 
indeed, take out a passport, and may migrate «bout the 
Emptre of the Celestials, but are not allowed to be per- 
manently domiciled. By a clause in the French Treaty, 
cailed the “ favored nation” one, they have slipped into 
the city. The French missionaries have increased the 
hatred of the Chinese by their proclivity ot “ buying” 
or picking up little children of p:rents willing to geil, 
to start their ceremonies, An idea consequently 
s}rung up that the juvenile element was wanted for 
magical purposes, and tbat the French missionaries 
slaughtered the innocents in order to make use of their 
brains and eyes for incantations. Hence the sudden 
outbreak of popular fury, the loss of the “‘ barbarian 
eye” of Reid, the dispatch of the British squadron to 
Nankin, the coercion of the local governor, and the 
compulsion to engrave the decree for the protection of 
foreigners on a piece of the * living rock,”’ hewn out tor 
that purpose. All this does not meet with unqualified 
approbation. Dilke, the member tor Chelsea, has taken 
up the pen in behalf of the Chinese, and some of the 
pupers urge that a matter so grave should be referred 
to Pelan, and not summarily disposed of by the local 
autborities, at ost » ‘ 

Burlingame and the mission are here; be is cheery 
and hopeful as to the result, and has been well re- 
ceived by Stanley and Clarendon. There was only one 
fear, and that a strange one, on the paré of Stanley; it 
was that the Chinese would go too fast. Such an ides 
can only be due to the foggy atmosphere of the 
Office. Burlingame is anxious to get up a shore 
from Capton to the North of China. Ali required is to 
show thet it will pay—which is hardly likely without it 
could telegraph messages in Chinese as well as English. 
This might be done on the dip'omatic dic'ionary . 
already mentioned in your columns, by pad 
seleet stock of Chinese characters, China has a great 
future before her, when “ ned up,” not as an 
oyster, but as a sealed box, to erican and 2 
civilization. All that is to be feared is, that any ambi- 
tious power shou'd atiempt to disorganize or conquer 
her. China is attempting to grasp at the Europcan 
sciences, and has establi & college at Pekin, with 
professors, Europeans and Americans, who lecture on 
physical sciences. The-selection has not been always 


without adopting the Newtonian theory, is wending 
his way back to Earope, not having been able to master 
the difficulties of the Pekin dialect. Steamers are also 
building at some of the ports by the aid of “red-haired 
barbarian artisans,” and who cau tel! what devel 
ment a century will not evolve in « people so keen 
acute to its own deficiencies? Properly drilled and 
armed, the Chinese army would be, from its numbers 
and courage—for it does not lack that—the most for- 
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Do not | broker : 


A mocxina-smp—A bird that can sing and 
won’t. 


Au ready cut and dried-—Sandwiches at a 
station. 


Bruiixes and cueings—Playing billiards. 


Wuere is money first mentioned in the 
Bible? When the dove brought the green back to 


War is the world like a piano? ‘Cause it is 
full of sharps and flats, 


“I wave not loved lightly,” as the man said 
when he married a widow weighing three bundred 


Ma: good kiss has been nipped in the 
| wey we Seipeanala aetemien bringing a light into 


¢@ room. 
A svup-tmm Gavine—2 man carrying & 


bucket of mortar on his 


“‘ A sort answer turneth away wrath,” as the 
boy said when he hurled a at his school- 


Tue latest advertisement of an air-tight 
Sand exe bo sukaned inthe gustenan on suaneee glans 
“and can a8 an 

of turniture, without any annoyance whatever.” 


Tue grasshoppers out West were so numer- 
ous daring the past summer, that they ate up halt an 
Sock ‘al ‘Se tag’ bat ou ee Ribs eisd egunates Weaasp- 
juice in his face. 

Yz who are eating the apple-dum and 
molasses of wealth seen not jorget pn aye Spe 
sucking the herring-bones of A 

A NEw version of the old proverb, “Early to 
bed and early to rise,” etc.: : y 

If late a man’s in, and late out of bed, 

He’ll get thin, short ot tin, and thick in the head. 


Taere is a man in the West who has moved 
80 often, that whenever a covered wagon 
his , his o! all march up and fall on their 
backs and cross their legs, ready to be tied and carried 
to the next stopping- place. 


Women are said to have stronger attach- 
ments than men. It is evinced in little things. A man 
is often attached to an old bat; but did you ever know 
of a woman having an attachment for an old bonnet? 


“Ty I’m not at home from the club to-night 
at ten o’cloek,” said a husband to his bigger and 
Ba. I Md a canted the lad significantly “I 
won't wait, but rn be there pote ye yoal” ; 
The gentleman returned at ten o’clock precisely. 


A woman, who took her first ride in the cars 


one day last week, was surprised at arriving at her 
destination so soon, and remar! “If Tbag known 
—- RE have got here so q I would have 


A wisr old gentleman, who knew all about 


down at Tennant’s Harbor, 
hie dory, fell overboard, 
conceived the idea of 
ashore. 


A man Bring 
Fong fo ty 
footing it 


tions on the ex-Queen Isabella and the young Prince of 
Asturias. Children 


Tue following high compli 
enterprise was recently paid an 
* Catk about English speculators all in a 
ing into fortunes; they are nothing to your 
they do the benz fat Here’s a Yankee 
—according to the sent by last 
his money in building an opera-house, fails 
is next door to ban’ N 
up as a lottery prize, 
miller wins and selis the 
£4,000, and thus the Yankee speculator makes a clean 
profit or £140,000, Are we anything compared to this 


A even is told of = belated traveler 

for the night in ed cottage of a 
u ited part of Scotland. In the 
awoke by the guidman and his wife, who 
o1ing to hoist the cow to the root of 
order that she might eat the grass that was 
there. On being told that it would be much 


wife answered: 
“ Weel! weel! to think o’ that ye maun hae been 
lacket up at the college o’ Glasgow.’ 
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difficulty in 
fiat, ant exclaimed against the man ho 
im an old hen for a young chicken. 

“My dear,” said the enraged man 

rail so at the aged and respectable Mr. Bush ; 
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midable force iu Asia. 
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TSE INEZBRIATE ASYI: 


INEBRIATE ASYLUM, WARD'S ISLAND. 
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as its name indicates, is a refuge where the constitution, 
shattered by prolonged dissipation, can be rejuvenated, 
and where the thinking man can find time for reflection, 
away trom the cares and temptations of the metro- 
pelis. For, as it is a diseased moral nature which gives 
rise to inebriety, so can the cure alone result through 
a treatment directed to the re-establishment of a proper 
equilibrium in the moral faculties. 

The success which has thus far attended the labors 








WaRhYD’s ISIAND, 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE NEW INEBRIATE ASYLUM, WARD'S ISLAND, N. Y. 


In October, 1852, he was in London, and appreciating 
the superiority of certain details of discipline in the 
police force of thet community, he vowed that he 
would have the police of New York in uniform and 
with a military organization in one year. He returned, 
and did it in eight months. He was very much op- 
posed by the police, who swore they would not wear 
*‘Gerard’s aristocratic livery.” Suit was brought in 
the Supreme Court for their pay, and Judge Roosevelt 
decided: “No uniform, no pay.”” The example of a 
uniform has been tollowed in every city of the United 
States. 

It is to Mr. Gerard’s exertiops that the metropolis 
owes its House of Refuge. In his speech at the com- 
plimentary dinner of which he was the recipient, he 
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that it will soon place itself in 
the foremost ranks of the reformatory institutions of 
the land. 
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CHAPEL OF THE ASYLUM, NOW USED AS A HOSPITAL. 


relates as follows the incident that induced him to 
urge the establishment of that valuable institution : 


aa ee Give gon © Wii suminteenee of ny 

criminal case. Saat tiewes coer 

charged with st er, a Me Ose - 
years of age. He belonged to 
although his ed 


lad, about 
lucation had 
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PADDED CELL, FOR PATIENTS AFFLICTED WITH DELIRIUM TREMENS. 





| to deliver an address before them. The result of my 
efforts was the establishment of a House of Refuge in 
this city. John Griscom was asked to draw up a plan, 
which has since been adopted t the country, 
and that is the grand reformatory principle of the 

resent day. Bat for that little ent of the canary 

ird, the stately palace which adorns the Sound—that 
Beautiful House of Refuge—would be an unknown in- 
stitution.” 

The concluding remarks of Mr. Gerard on the same 
occasion portray the noble and benevolent character of 
the man : ; 


* Now, gentlemen, our friend has said what will be- 
come of me—where shallI go? time is occupied. 
I go into retirement from the law to enter another 
field, where I think I can be of more benefit to public 
morality than I could have been in the practice of my 
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profession, an at 


d that is a strong motive for my retire- 

ment. I go to the public schools, Alth more 
I am ¢ in the Eighteenth and the 

wards in iis vicinity, yet my good extend 
th: the whole city; and I intend to give the re- 
of my efforts to the rising of this 

open Cintas ahd noihins gene Se on 
go to the class-room of the scholars and sit with 
them. They always receive me with a kindness that 
makes a most powerful impression. Now, there is one 
o’clock in the morning—which is the most 

hallowed in the day, when one hundred thousand chil- 


dren are in yer and one hundred thousand lips are 
singing. N is more acceptable to God than these 
and the sweet music of children’s voices. It 


you want universal suffrage, you should first have 
universal education. 








HON. KARL SCHURZ. 
For the first time in the history of the 
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Senate of the United States a native of Germany has 
been elected to that body; and worthily and wisely has 
the choice been made. On the 18th of January General 
Karl Schurz was elected to represent the State of Mis- 
souri in the National Congress. ‘This eloquent orator, 
brave soldier, and accomplished statesman, deserves 
well the honor paid to him, and the trust reposed in 
him. 

The history of this remarkable man has been so 
often given to the public, that in publishing his por- 
trait, we do not consider it necessary to enter into the 
details of his adventurous and brilliant career. He 
was born at Bonn, on the Rhine, in 1829. He parti- 
cipated in the Baden rebellion of 1849, and would un- 
doubtedly have suffered martydom upon the scaffold 
had he not escaped into Switzerland. In 1852 he 
emigrated to America, and settled in Watertown, Wis. 
Devoting himself to polities, he has from that period 
been the t and cred hampion of the 
highest principles of liberty iu his adopted country. 

The extended knowledge and experience of General 
Schurz, and his splendid oratorical abilities, will 
enable him to take a prominent position as an active 
member of the United States Senate. 











A Letter from Greece—The Cretan Insurrec- 
tion—The Enosis Chased by Turkish Men- 
of-War—View of the Town of Syra. 


Tue view of the harbor of Syra, which we 
publish, is from a photograph recently received, and 
accompan‘ed by a description of the chase ot the Greek 
steamer Enosis, by Turkish men-of-war. As the inci- 
dent related by our correspondent may possibly lead 
to war between the Turkish and Greek Governments, 
we publish the letter, and aiso a portrait of Ceptain 
Sourmeriie, the commander of the swift little blockade- 
runner Enosis. 

Srna, Dec. 18th, 1868. 

Op Menfeg morning, the 14th of December, between 
the hours of seven-and-a-half and eight o’clock, the 
soun.1 of heavy firing was heard proceeding from the 
sea, and immediately all the inhabitants of the town, 
with the most anxious curiosity, rushed down to the 
jetty and quay, where they were all witnesses of the 
following. 

The Tnosis, on her return from her last voyage to 
Crete, coming from the port of St. Maria, on the island 


‘of Paros, where she had anchored the night before 


after landing at the former place one thousand vol 








PAVILION, OR SITTING-ROOM FOR THE PATIENTS. 


unteers, commanded by the brave Petropalakie, 
when our island, perceived at but a short 
distance, on her port side, a Turkish frigate and a gun- 
boat, which tried to intercept her. 

Captain Sourmerlie put his ship at her highest 5 
when the Turks opened the 
no injury to her. 


ants’ fire with shot, which struck the te. passing 
Shor beaks ep Goth an eteneliie ; 
thus se had the ee ees 
a complimen e , thought prudence 
better partof valor, and trom 
uence was that the Izziden - 


being much slower than the gun 
terward the brave little Greek steamer, jastly proud of 
her victory, entered our barbor, with flag fly 
amidst the enthusiastic acclamations of the dense crow 
coll upon the pier, who were not slow in tes- 
tifying their sincerity by their repeated Zitas, and 
carrying in triumph the captain who had with su 
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THE HARBOR OF SYRA, GRECIAN AROHIPELAGO—THE STEAMER ENOSIS CHASED SY TURKISH MEN-OF-WAR, DEC 


energy and sang froid, a ing that he was nearly 
moment before, so ably killed by the shot passing 
done his duty. 

The Enosis was already 
anchored in a position 
.where it would have been 
difficult to have taken her 
with impunity; still 
all was not over, as the 
joy of the people was 
somewhat dampened by 
the arrival in the port of 
the two Turkish vessels- 
of-war, which, after some 
hesitation, decided to 
blockade the vessel they 
were incapable of captur- 
ing. 

As soon as they anchor- 
ed — being then nine 
o’elock—the Vice-Admi- 
ral, Hobart Pasha, an 
Erglish naval officer in 
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CAPT. SOUBMELIE, COMMANDING STEAMER Vice- | GEN. OSORIO, VISCOUNT DE HERVAL, COMMANDER 
ALLIES AGAINST PARAGUAY.—SBE PAGE 334. ENOBIS. OF THE BRAZILIAN DIVISION. SBE Pace 3/4, 
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Manual Osorio, Viscount de Herval, is the type of 
gallantry in the field. He is what the more cold- 
blooded people of South America ca!l a reckless fighter, 
always the first to encounter danger, and to set the ex- 
ample of daring to his soldiers. 


ae 


REMINISCENCES OF RED JACKET. 


Aw old citizen of Buffalo gives the following 
reminiscenves of the celebrated Indian chief Red 
* Jacket : 

“In the summer of 1826 I was serving the balance of 
my apprenticeship with Stocking & Dart, on the corner 
of Swan and Main streets. I boarded at Dyer’s Hotel, 
@ stone building.on the corner of Exchange and Main 
streets, where Jebb’s Terrapin Lunch is now. About 
the time I speak of, Red Jacket, with some other 
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Corps, commanded, I think, by 
whicb. escorted Lafayette from the 
Eagle Tavern, where the reception 
I bappeued to be stationed near the 
front of the coor, on which were a number 
distinguished individuals, including Lafayette, Red 
and others. After Red Jacket had been intro- 
to the ais, the latter requested 
P. t, an uncle of our 
of that name, who spoke the 

necas fiuently—to inquire of Red 
become of the young chiet who so 
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A Clergyman Shaken by the Wind. 


Tue Rev. W. Barclay, who appears to be a 
Church of England clergyman, narretes in a Bristol 
paper an extraordinary storm which he encountered in 
the Mendip hills. The reverend gentleman 
his story with the remark, that if he had heard ita 
week ago of anybody else be would not have believed 
it. Here is the tale, jnet as Mr. Barclay tells it: “I 
halted a moment to draw my plaid more tightly round 
my shoulders, and then went forward after casting a 
glance toward Shut Sbelf and its clumps of pines. Fly- 
ing across them, in my direction (due south), came a 
ribbony cloud, seemingly about two hundred feet long, 
the same height above the trees. It was coming, 
fashion, full at my back, yet gyrating like « 
corkscrew. I took no particuiar notice of it, as 
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these hills, and 
over my sermon, 
® rush and roar of wind arose from behind 
sensation as if two 
jultaneously laid 
my speed 
or rather flew, in this 
g the last 
3; and 
ce, and 
tygunon! In © second or two tt had passed, and I 
Y or " 
by Sica ta teal, teuteedapavioding, 
some new ; 
my coateleeves torn to shreds, and myself bespattered 
orgy ef aH My hat was fast disa, 
in remote disiance, One of a fgoves 
I was carrying in my left hand flown no 
oue knows See ee Sart had cack &0, bas © wee 
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aes being in the foredl close by, 
column of soldiers and gendarmes were ad- 
brigands’ death-wounds 
the goat-herd himself, who suddenly 
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Twins. — Edinburgh Daily 
Chang Eng, the Siamese twins, 
have waited on Profesor Syme at the Edinburgh Uni- 
of severing’ the in on Sosting pend by 

se’ ° tercommun ind by 
held together” After a 
Syme was strongly of 
operation would prove bighly 


an 
lives, and accordi advised that 
should not be -- ~~ ad ~ James Y. 


8, 

ng ByD: their minds and thoug course 
being pen | inde it of each other, but their 
bodies uni bya as thick as the , and 


soning Se the abdominal region of each to the op- 

ite tv. This band contained within it the en- 

dislocated and laid ney 
communication 


A GenTixmaN, dining with a friend one day, 
be earnestness with which one of the 

ed him. He, therefore, took her upon 
began talking with her. 
“ Please, sir,”’ said she, presently, “tell me what’s 
in the house next to yours. 1’d ike to see it.” 

“Tell me, yA little dear, why you wish to know ?”’ 

“ Because, sir, I heard mamma say that you were 
next door to a brute,’’ 


NOT A BIT OF STAIN OR SMART 


witt WOLCOTT’S PAIN PAINT 
We ive ; but it removes 








as ick as 
TOR banishes Catarzn from the aye. 
tem, and ali colds in the head. Recollect and get pint 
bottles, in white wrappers, $1, at druggists’. 


HITCHCOCK’S 


HALF-DIME MUSIC 


Beurevine that whatever tends to amuse and in- 








to the American People—this 

series is respecifully presented. Our object is to en- 

able all classes—rich and poor—who have a desire tor 

M to become possessed of all the popular produc- 

tions of the day, without incurring an almost i 

oe. The price of each Number will be = CENTS. 
are 


NOW READY: 


No. 1. Jinks - - - Mactacan. 
2. Won't You Tel Me Why, Robin? Cianrpec. 
3. We'd Better Bidea Wee, - - CLARTBE 
4. Blue Eyes. - - - - Mottoy. 
5. Not for Joseph ~ - ~ Ltorp. 

6. Good-by, Sweetheart, 5 - Hatron. 
7. I Really don’t think I shall Marry. CLARIBEL. 
8. Praise of Tears. “ Fiow’rets 
Blooming, Winds Perfuming.” F. Scuvsert. 
9. Champagne Charlie. - - LEE. 
10. Skating Rink Polka. - . Wrener. 


ll. Genevieve Waliz. - - ° “ 
Come hither, my Baby, my Darliny oe 


13. The Danish Boy's Whistle. - Grarr. 
14. Liltle Maggie May. - - BLAMPHIN. 
15. M ie’s Si . - - CLABIBEL. 
16. His Love Shines over All. Sacred 

pone . . - - Forpes. 
17. The Cottage Clock. - - Mottoy. 
18. Silver Chimes. - - - CLARIBEL. 


The Rose of Erin. ~ BENEDICT. 
20, Arm-in-Arm. Polka Mazurka. - SrRavss, 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 

The above can be obtained at the Music, Book, and 
Periodical Stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cents 
each, to the Publixber. Other choice selections 
will rapidly follow. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
98 Spring Street, New York (Under St. Nicholas Hotei). 


AGENTS WANTED. 








2 CENT ALBUM.—New Puatent, bound 
in cloth, gilt, holds 20 full-sized cards, for only 
25 cents, Album and splendid Photographs for 75 
cents; with 20 Photographs, for only $1.15. Satisfaction 
——- All sent post free. 6 Albums for $1. Send 
cents for sample, to 
HUNTER & CO., Publishers, 


697-8 Hinsdale, N. H. 
SOLD.—The Magnetic Pocket- 
50,000 TIMEKEEPER end COMPASE, ina 
handsome case with glass crystal, white enameled dil, 
steel and metal works, ordinary watch size. War- 
ranted to denote correct trme, and keep in order two 
years, Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent postpaid for $1, 
3 for $2. Agents wanted. Circularsiree. WALTER 
HOLT & CO,, 102 Nassau street, New York City. 











DISTINCUISHED PUPILS OF 
‘OUR SCHOOLS. 








OR, THE 
PATROON’S DAUGHTER. 


A 8tory of Colonial Times. 
By P. HAMILTON MYERS. 


NOW READY IN THE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Price Six Cents. 
a@ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 29 





Pupils —_ 
a 29 of our 
fee Frank Leslie’s “rn 
Schools, hoo!s. 
§ 9 pus 
of our BOYS AND GIRLS 7 ony 
ools, 
Pupils yp» oa 
of our our 
Schools. WEEKLY, Schcols, 
Pies we 
Parte” No. 118, —" 
of our AND THE FOLLOWING, of our 
Pupils Pupil 
GIVE 8 
ef ~. of our 
Schools. SKETCHES AND Bcheols, 
ee PORTRAITS eee 
of our of our 
Schools. Bchools, 
Pupils or Pupils 
of our of our 
Schools. The Most Distinguished 8cbools. 
Pupils Pa 
of = PUPILS ac = 
Schoo! 00 
Pupils oF Pupils 
of our of our 
School. Qhuxr Schools. Schools. 
Pupils Pupils 
of our of our 
Schools. . 
aes : aie 
Schools, 
Pupils NEW STORY, ne 
of our of our 
Schools. Schools, 
Pupils Unl Bob Pupils 
of our ucky . of our 
Schools, hools, 
Pupils Pupils 
of our ALs0 of our 
Schools, hools. 
—_ BEGING I of 
of our our 
Schools, 118. 
Pupils Boe Pupils 
of our of cur 
Schools. School 
Distinguished Pupils of our Schools. 





JOHNSON & MILLER, 


Real Estate Aucti 
25 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Sell New York, Brooklyn, Westchester, and New Jer- 
sey Property, and issue every 
BSATURDAY, 
FREE FOR CIRCULATION, A CITY AND GOUNTRY 
REAL ESTATE REGISTER. 
697. 





RAND DUCHESS, AND SIXTEEN 
other popular ras, for Pianoforte, Solo, 50 cents 
each, or splendidly in vermihon and gold, one 
dollar. The cheapest and most extensive catalogue of 
Modern Music in the World. Mailed free on application. 
Any work mailed on oe of price. 
tf BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 





GRAY’S PATENT BRICK MACHINE. 


Send for Circular to Wasuincton Inon Works, New- 
burgh, N. Y., Sole Manufacturers for the United States. 
697-700 


4A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just Published a beautiful collection of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces of Offenbach’s cele- 
brated Operas of 

La Grande Duchesso, La Belle Helene, 
Barbe Bleue (Blue Beard), Orpheus, Gene= 
vieve de Brabant. 

$2 50; Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. Sent 

postpaid on receipt of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boswon. C. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broad- 
way, New York. 








Holloway’s Pills-—Persons who have 
been drugged without benefit, for bilious disorders, 
dyspepsia or confirmed constipation, will find imme- 
diate and permanent relief from this remedy. 





UNTER’S GUIDE.—Worth $10 0 an 
boy or farmer. How to bunt and trap att 4 
mals, to make traps and boats, tan skins, etc., etc. 
10,000 sold in two months—64 pr.—costs 25 cents only, 
Postpaid, by HUNTER & CO., Publishers, 
697-8 Hinsdale, N. H, 





WILL BE READY ON SATURDAY-—Forty- 
five Illustrations —the Pictorial and Comic 
History of the Month. The new number 
of FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN, 
now in its Twelfth year. The present 
number contains the following splendid 
Cartoons : Getting Rid of a Troublesome 
Flea; Gen. Grant and the Whisky Ring : 
**I propose to move immediately upon 
your works ;’ The Mysterious Cabinet ; 
Jobn Bull’s Friendly Attitude ; The Gal- 
lant Collector ; The Great Sphinx of the 
American Desert ; The Last Lovely Thing 
in Bonnets; The Lady’s Cartoon ; The 
Earthquake’s Visit to California; The 
Ducks and the Frogs—a German IIlustra- 
ted Romance; Down on the Ice; The 
Modern Drama in four cuts; The One 
Dollar Swindle ; Old Scratch ; Under the 
Mistletoe: a Political Romance in two 
Cantos ; Conjugal Criticism ; Wanting the 
Measies, etc. Numerous other humorous 
engravings by the most eminent artists : 
Newman, llew, Jump, Sungtie, Rosen- 
berg, Fiske, Davenport, Taylor, Tenneil, 
etc, The reading matter is by the most 
eminent writers of the times, and consists 
of Romance, Novelette, Burlesque, Bon 
Mot, Ludicrous Adventure, Western Yarns, 
and Comicalities of every description. For 
sale with every Newsman. 





THE NOVELTY Is the best Press ever 
invented with 
which to 
Do your own Printing 
and is second to none for 
the use of 


General Job Printers, 





Roscoe, Ohio, Jan. 9, 1869. 
Mr. Benz. O. Woops.— 
Dear Sir: The Quarto Nov- 
PRINTING-PRESS. elty Press you sent me in 
December gives entire satisfaction. Its working oan- 
not be excelled by any press; and it is so simple any 
one can handle it. Yours truly, R. D. BOYD. 





Price of Presses, complete, $15, $30, $32, $50, $53. 


Send for a Circular to 
BENJ. O. WOODS, Proprietor, 
351 Federal 8t., Boston, Mass. 





~ A MONTH. TO AGENTS. 49 
~” New and useful articles. meer?) 


B2 


JOHN J. HOWARD & ©CO., Alfred, Me, 





Magic PHOTOGRAPHS. Wonderful, 

4 Curious, Amusing. 25 cents a age. Dozen 

packages for $1.50. W. C. WEMYS38,‘3 Astor place, N.Y. 
697-709 

3 GALLONS OF WHISKY FOR $1. 

e No Distilling. Whisky Ring Exposed. Mailed 


for 50 cents. Address B, OC. WEST & CO., Port Deposit, 
Maryland. 697-98 








7 ALENTINES.—Colored Comics, only 15 
cents a dozen; colored four-page Sentimental Val- 
entines, 20 cents a dozen; 144 Comics for only $1. 
Splendid Valentines in Envelopes at 5c., 10c., 15c., 20c., 
25c., 50c. and $1, and upward. Lots tor dealers at 
$3, $5, and $10. Sell at three times cost. Order early. 
50 Valentines, assorted, for only 50 cents, All above 
postpaid, Address HUNTER & CO., 
697-8 Hinsdale, N. H. 





Pet! Pet! Pet! Pett!!! 
PET. PET 


PET. f ‘PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. PET. 
Per. READ rar 
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coe sé a. 
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PET. ee ES "T . ed ET. 
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Ht PET. 
> PEL. 
ret, Ohimney Corner, ti: 
PET. ET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. BEGINNING PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. WIth PET. 
PET. PeT. 
PET. PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. No, 192. PET. 
P&T. PET. 
PET, PxT. 
ET 


PET. PET. 
Pet! Pet! Pet! Pett! 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
$7 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 


130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 687-98 


The Celebrated Imitation Gold 
$20, 


HUNTING WATCHES. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 
CASES 


OF THE 


COLLINS METAL 


(Improved Oroide)- 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Onur superior Oroide Watches 
having recently been imitated, and worthless Watches sold in 
New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented as 
our Watches, we bereby caution the public against them, and 
give notice that we are in no way responsible for those bogus 
concerns, and only those purchasiug directly from us can 
secure a genuine Watch of our manufacture. We have re- 
cently greatly improved our Orvide in and dura- 
bility, and to protect the public from imposition hereatter, 
have named it ‘COLLINS METAL,” and we give notice that 
any ore making use of this name will be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. 

This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges; 
retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value. All our Gentlemen’s Watches 
are Full Jeweled Patent Levers ; those for Ladies, an improved Tesspement, better than a Lever for a small watch : 
all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neatness, style of 
finish, eral appearance, and for time, to a gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of extra fine finish, and 
are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 

JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal; Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-Buttons, 
Lockets, Studs, Einger-Rings, Braceleis, Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, etc,, all of the lates: 
and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 

TO CLUBS.—Where Six Watches are cudered at one time we will send one watch extra, free of charge. 

We positively employ no agents (who would require a commission), as We can not possibly manufacture the 
watches for less than our published prices. Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
prices. Parties in New York or elsewhere, nting themselves as our ageuts, are swindlers. The genuine 
Collins watches can only be had at our office in ‘New York city. Customers are requested not to send monev in 
letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be paid for when taken from the express office. 
Customers must pay all express charges. In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, and State. Cus- 

is 








$15. 





tomers in the city wil) remember that our only office 
Nos, 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up-stairs), New York. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 


BSOLUTE DIVORCES legally obtained in difforent 
Btates; desertion, non-support, etc., sufficient 
cause. No publicity. No charge until divorce obtained. 
Advice free. M. HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Naesau st., N.Y. 





EAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 
A Lady who had suffered for years from DEAF- 
NESS, CATARRH, and SCROFULA, was cured by a 
simple remedy. Her sympathy and gratitude prompts 
her to send the receipts free of charge to any one simi- 
larly afflicted. Address Mrs. M. CO, L., Hoboken, +g 
694- 





A MUSICAL BOX FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
HE French Great Sensation; novelty, cheapness, 
durability; in highly polished case, metallic 





30,000 Acres 


WESTERN and SOUTHERN LANDS and Impnovep 
Farms. 40c. to $100 per acre. 


tongues, brilliant in tone, of the best construction, with 
the most recent improvements, new keyless pattern. 
E1eut Se.tect Ams. Eminently adapted for the draw- 





ing-room table. Guaranteed of the best workmanship 
and performance. No. 1 size, 8 airs, $1; No. 2, 16 airs, 
$2; No. 3, 24 airs, $3. All sent rree by mail on receipt 
of the amount. Address PAUL & PAUL, No. 4 New 
Chambers street, N. Y. ~All parties who can conven- 
iently send Post-office orders are requested to do sv. 
696-99 


E. G. SHEPPARD, P. 0. Box 4,083, 
696-699 2 Bowling Green, New York. 
HE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVA- 
lid. Published for the benefit of young men and 
others who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 
ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 
himself, and sent free of charge. Address 
tf NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TAKE NOTICE. 


N account of our immense business and 
depreciation of merchandise, we now offer bet- 
ter inducemerts to Agents and Patrons than usual. Any 
one sending $5 for 60 printed notices wil! receive one of 
the following articles: Lepine Watch, 1 pr. Wool Blank- 
ets, Long Shawl, 15 yds. Hemp Carpeting, etc, Send for 
Jan, Trade Circular, containing important information. 
ANDREWS & CO. 52 & 54 fim St., Boston, Mass. 
694-97, 








TAMMERING cured by Bates’s appliances. 
W For descriptive pamphlet address Surrson & Co., 


Box 6,076, N. Y. 696-99 
ILEPS CAN BE CURED. Those hav- 
EP ing friends afflicted are earnestly so- 
licited to send for a Circular Letter of References and 
Testimonia's, which will convince the most skeptical of 
the curability of the disease. Address Van Buren 
Locxkrow, M. D., 36 Great Jones street, N. Y. City. 
696-99 











WANTED! WANTED !! 
GENTS of either rex, in every town and village, 
for the largest ONE DOLLAR SALE in the country. 
The smallest article sold can b® exchanged Jor a Silver- 
Plated five-bottied Revolving Castor, or your choice of 
200 articles upon exchanze list. Commissions to Agents 
larger than ever. Send for Circular. 
S.C. THOMPSON & CO., 
696-699 136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 





LOTTERY 


ROYAL HAVANA 
OF CU 








Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Daye. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doub , and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
ell Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall 8t., N. ¥. 


Psychomancy}; or Soul Charming. 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
ot any one they choose, instantly; also secure prosperity 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book bas been pub- 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has been 
enormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 ceuts, to- 

ether with a Guide to the Unmarried.. Address T. 

ILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia. tf 


EARN HOW TOSAVE THE MONEY! 

lost in EXCESSIVE GAS-BILLS—in poor and dan- 
gerous Coal and Kerosene Oils. Get the latest Foreign 

Scientific and Chem‘cal Intelligence. All by Subscrib- 

ing $3 per annum for the “ American Gas Light Jour- 
nal and Chemical Repertory "’ (tenta year, Illustrated). 
M. L. CALLENDER & CO., 22 Pine street, New York. 

695-97 


GENUINE OROIDE GOLD WATCH CO., 


Geneva, Switzerland, 


Manufacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, finish, 
durability, and color (18 carat gold) a fac-simile of the 
most rare and costiy description of Gold Watches. They 
are manufactured with Hunting Casee. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s fine Swiss movements, $10 and $15; Ladics’ 
Chronometers, $203; Ladies’ Patent Levers, Enameled, 
$20 ; Gentlemen's Fac-Simile Waltham Patent Levers, $20 ; 
Chronometer Balance, $25. Elaborately engraved. Rail- 
road Conductors, Engineers, Expressmen—the most exact- 
ing of ovr customers—have thcroughly demonstrated 
the strength, durability, accuracy and utility of our 
jounce them invaluable as reliable time-keepers. Each Watch warranted by special 
Tfect time-keepers, and to retain their color equal to gold. 





] ANKRUPT STOCK OF JEWELRY 
to be closed out at once. 5,000 pieces assorte’ for 
$100; 2,500 pieces for $51; 125 pieces for $26, whole- 
sale. Circular sent free. Address Lock Box 431, 
Providence, R. 1. 
696-99 








ARLY ROSE POTATO, American and 

Foreign Spring Wheaia, Oats, Barley, Corn, Clover 
Seeds, Grass Seed, Hogs, Fowls, Beast Fodder Cutter. 
Send for the EXPERIMENTAL Farm Journat, only 20 
cents. Address GEO. A. DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 


696-99 





GENTS, FARMERS, GARDENERS and 
d FRUIT GROWERS. — Send for particulars 
of ‘* Best Improved Fruit Tree and Vine Invigorator a:d 
Insect Destroyer.”” Samples to test will be forwarded to 
any part of the United States, and perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed, Good Agents are wanted ine Counly in 
the United States. Addreas J. AHEARN, 63 Second Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 696-99 











celebrated watches, and pron 
certificate from the Oroide Gold Watch Co, to be 
Magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7, and $10. Express Companies will exh!bit the Watch, etc., when 


requested, on receipt of express charges both ways. Expressed everywhere, to be paid for on delivery. Don’t 
send orders to parties who i pay for Waiches before you see them, CLUBS FOR SIK WATCHES WILL 
RECEIVE AN EXTRA WATCH FREb. he universal demand for our specialties have induce umprircipled 
persons to counterfeit our inimitable Watcn with worthless metal watches that tarnish in a weck, claiming for 
them tbe reputation of our Oroide Gold Watches, 


JOHN FOGGAN, President Oroide Gold Watch Co. 
Only Office in the United States, No. 78 Nassau Street, New York. 
. B.—Depot of the Iurnoven AMEnicaN STEEL Sunt CotLans, Sent by Mail, $1. 


SS 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan, 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold 
at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell them in 
New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Th. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Tb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c,, 90c., $1, $1.19, 
best $1.20 per Ib. 

gr (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 


per ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., beat 40c. per th. GREEN, (Un- 
roasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c, per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmouth, Mich., Aug. 26, 1868. 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gents—The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to send 
another order for them. S60 here you have it, in the 
shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May last, 
making five hundred and forty-four dollars and sixty- 
four cents I have sent you since that date. 
Hoping this will be as good as former packages, 
I remain, yours, etc., 
HIN W. HAWKINS. 








10 Ibs. Uncolored Japan Mrs. Kempton, at $1 00 $10 00 
5 Imperial ........ bed at 125 625 
3 Young Hyson....A.L.Cummingsat 125 375 
2 Imperial......... Elias Stephens,at 125 250 
4 Cofkee ......s00+ J.L.Chapman,at 40 i160 
2 Gunpowder......0. A. Wa’ at 150 300 
4 Imperial .........F. Taylor, at 125 500 
a Young Hyson....J. Hopkins, at 125 500 
5 er 30 «6150 
6 Gunpowder...... John 150 900 
4 Young Hyson....W. H. Doraty, at 125 500 
1 vi +.+-H. Malone, at 125 12% 
2 ad «+N. Newcomb, af 125 250 
4 o cosedle » at 125 600 
3 Gunpowder ......dadge , af 150 450 
4 Gunpowder ......A. Gale, at 150 600. 
2 Imperial........ . Mrs, at 125 250 

74:35 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 


press, bui larger orders we will forward by 

ba pone ved on yy 
ereatter we send 8 ag apn package 

the party getting up the Club. profits are small, 

but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 


20uses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and 
money refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, b together, can reduce the 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to “The Great 
American Tea Company.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and 
places, imitate our name and style of advertis 
doing business, it is important our friends 
be very careful to write our addre<s in full, aud also 
put on the number of our Post Office Box, as 
this advertisement, This will prevent 
from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 
payable 

American Tea Company.” 
letters and orders (as below, n0 more, no less), 


other 
and 


Boa 


ir i 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 831 & BSS VESEY STREET. 





Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





H 000 Per Year guaranteed, and steady employ- 
5 ment, We want a reliable agent in every 
county to sell our Patent While Wire Clothes Lines 
(Everlasting). Address AMERICAN WIRE CO., 15 
William 8t., N. ¥., or 16 Dearborn 8t. Chicago, on 


~ CENTS.—Now is the time to subscribe 


and the cheapest mon 
contains mattcr of interest and importance to every- 
body. 26 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 
1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





PATENT OFFICE 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
are advised to counsel with 


MUNIN &C° 
37 PARK ROW, N.Y. 


PROPRIETORS.OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Oflice 
for over By Years, 

Their AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PAT- 
ENT AGENCY is the most extensive in the world. 
Charges less than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet containing full instructions to inventors, 
is sent gratis. 

& A handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 
Mechanical engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. The Scientirio 
American is the best and cheapest Weekly I!lus- 
trated Newspaper, devoted to Science, Art, and Me- 
chanics, published in the world. Three dollars a 
year. Specimens gratis. Address 

MUNN & CO.. 37 Park Row. New York. 


694-97 









10 PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 

paid, tor 26 cts.; 100 Photographs of Actors for 
25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Minstrels for 25 cts.; 100 
Union Generals for 25 cts.; 50 Photos of Rebei Officers 





tor 25 cts. All the above sent, post-paid, for $1. Ad- 
dress, C. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. Y. 
680-99 

HF PAINTER’S HAND-BOOK, 25 


cents; Confectioner’s Hand-Book, 25 cents; Art of 
Public Speaking, 25 cents; Short-Hand without a 
Master, cents; Everybody’s Friehd, 25 cents; Ta- 
bleau Vivants, 25 cenis; Shadow Pantomimes, 25 cents; 
The Actor’s Art, 15 cents; The Household Friend, 15 
cents. Send orders to 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 


YOLD WEATHER DOES NOT CHAP 

/ or roughen the skin after using WRIGHT’S ALCON- 
ATED GLYCERIN TABLET OF SOLIDIFIED GLY- 
CERIN. Its daily use makes the skin delicately softand 
beautiful. It is delightiully fragrant, transparent, and 
incomparabie as a loilet Soap. For sale by all Drug- 
gists. R. & G. A. WRIGHT, Phila. 

694-97 


CIGAM YRETSYM DNA HTRIM. 
QENT ON RECEIPT OF A POSTAGE 
W Stamp, by W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau Sireet, 
New York. 








uf 





&@ Bomething New. “@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
& W. RICE & OO., 83 Nassau st,, N. ¥. Box 5,167, 








$75 to 

per month, pare, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
| yaad pvt 4 eta This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
and embroider in a su manner, Trico 
only $18. ‘‘ully warranted for five years, Wo will 
pay $1090 for any machino that will sew @ stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic scam than ours. it 
makes the * Elastic Jock Stitch.” & 

stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot, be pulled 
apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from §75 to 
920 « -r month and expenses, or a commission from 
whica twice that amount ean be made. Address, 
SICOMB & CO., PITTSBURG, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
ST. LOUIS. . 


MO. 
CAUTION.—Do not be Imposed upon by other parties palmin 





| off worthless cast-iron machines, under the shme name cr other- 


wise. Ours is the only genuine 
machine manufacture). 





WANTE o- — To Sell the 
NITTIN MAC INE 
Pree Fae RICAN K cheapest and best “dat he Machine 
ever invented. Will knit 20,009 stitches per minute, J <G 
inducements to Agents, Address, AMLEICAN KNIT? 
Mass., or St. Louls, Mo, 


MACILNE CO., 
j TORDS OF WISDOM for Young Men 
on the Ruling Passion in Youth and Early Man- 
hood, with Self-help for the erring and unf te. 
Sent in sealed letter envelopes, free of charge. Addreas 
PHILANTHROS, Box P, Philadelphia. 694-97 


Every Man His Own Printer. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Ci containing 
full information about these agg recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free on application. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adame Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt street, New York. 


BOSTON DOLLAR STORE! 


HE IMMENSE SUCCESS ATTEND- 
ing our past business has induced us to make great 
pre arations for the fall and winter trade. 

Our checks and exchange lists contain nearly every 
article desired for family use, such as Dry and Fancy 
Goods, Boots and Shoes, Jewelry and Piated Ware, 
Cutlery, etc., etc. 

Presents worth from $3 to $100 sent free to Agente. 

Make your orders as Jarge as possible, and send your 
money by postal order or reg'stered letter. 

We are agents for over ene hundred fore'gn and 
domestic manuta tories. 

Our goods sre new, and scld at Manufacturers’ 
prices, at $1 for each artic'e. Descriptive checks $10 
per hundred, or ten for $1. Agents wante’ m every 
town. Circulars sent free. CUSHMAN & CO., 


691 97eow 10 Arcb street, Boston. 
\ THY WILL YOU WORK FOR $1.50 
a day, when you can make $50 a week in ournew 
business? Cen be done in-door by either sex. We 
bave 100 bran new articles, never before introduord, 
and wanted in every house. Somplo« sent on reocint 
of 10 cents. Address WALTER HOLT & CO., 103 
Nassau street, New York. tf 


694-701 
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BISHOP & REIN, 
Jovwvelers, 

Wnder the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 
WATERS’ 

NEW SCALE PIANOS, 


With Iron Frames, Overstrwng Bass and Agraffe Bridge, 
Melodeons and Cabinet Organs. 
The best Manufactured. Warranted for Siz Years. 


Fifty Pienos, Melodeons and Organs of six first-class 
Toned gare sininc: Gebieneniediened me 
allowed if eo age yet g le 
same. Second-hand Instruments bargains. 
Warerooms, 481 Broadway, New York. 

° HORACE WATERS. 


PROFESSOR BLOTS’ 
So uvuryrs. 


FOR SALE BY GROCERS AND PRO- 
VISION DEALERS. 
° DEPOT, 2 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


PURE WINES AND LIQUORS, 


By the Case, Gallon, or Bottle, at 
No. 243 Broadway, New York. 


Cases of Asgorted Wines for CHRISTMAS and NEW 
YEAR'S, containing 
PORT, 
ANGELICA, 


694-7195 











SHERRY, 
BRANDY, 


AND 
PORT GRAPE WINE, 
sent to any part of New York, Jersey City, or Brooklyn, 





by tag 9 ALFRED SPEER. 
243 Broa? way, 
° ‘ Opposite City Hall Park. 
UCNSURPASSED I!!! 
Tho Handsomest, 
The Best Illustrated, 
‘The Most Enterprising 
Family Newspaper Published, 
Is the Splendid Weekly; 





! 
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— It is pleasantly written and very instruc- 

Frances Gerry Fairfield’s novel, found- 
ed on circumstantial evidence, en’ “* Outwitted,”’ 
is attracting a. . = hy Dn 
everybody roma exceeding interest. 
The scenes in it are etched, and the in. 
cidents “Outwitted”’ is a great suc- 


is a true of , 

James Re & sketch, a sort of auto- 
biography of a in ante-rebel- 
lion times, which is exceedingly It is named 
** Sold for a Slave.”’ 


Number 
brochure of a story, 

“The Fisherman andthe Fairy.” 
Besides which there are: 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY M. Powell). 

OHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 
MANY po ay ge J OF MANY MINDS. 
Wo WONDERS. 
(OF FUN). 

And among its graver, but popularly written pages, 
arc articles on— 
* ANTIMONY,” ITS DISCOVERY AND USES. 


IF YOU “DON’T BREaK UP THE COLD?” 
POLYT 


THE DINNER-TABLE, eic., ete. 
No. 3 of Taz New Wortp is a paper for the 
for the laburatory, the school, the workshop, the tra 
veler, and the fireside—for the young and the old, the 
gteve and the gay. Buy it, read it, and profit by its 
teachings, as well os be amused by its lighter sketches. 
sold everywhere, and by pat! an who be- 


is 
lioves in progress, civilization, aad in 





iC ASSOCIATION, and 
FARMERS’ CLUB, AMERICAN INSTITUTE. | 
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Brorner JonaTHan—‘‘ Hi, Ulysses, throw away that stump yoy’re smoking and pick up this fine 


cigar.” 








GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 
IN SOLID GOLD AND SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
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WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free eve THE CASH can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of corner of Broad- 








way and Union Square ; also Broadway, N. Y. 
Mme: Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Develop- 
48 ers restore the 


natural form. Depot 907 Broad- 
way. Send 10 cents for treatise. Agents wanted. 
696 7470 





THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY ST., 


P. O. BOX 5643, NEW YORE, 


receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell them in quan- 
tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 

&@ Clubs supplied. See page 335 of this paper for 
tull particulars. 





‘| WEW YORK CLUB 


ENGLISH SKATES, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


ALFRED WOODHAM, 221 Canal St., N.Y. 
IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 


Hunting-Cased Watches. 










I will cheerfully give the 
above amount to any one who 
imitation of 
ion of 
8 sent free on de- 
ces from $16 to $22. 
They are sent 0.0.D. with 
Address JULES D. 
VUILLEMIN, No. 
44 Nassau street, New York, 
or call and examine for your- 
selves, otf 





RY your Lack in Legal Lotteries. For 
cire 
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, address OC. H. Y & Co., Covington, 
Kentucky. 693-7050 | 
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A FREE PRESS—-BUT DISCUSSIONS OF BELIGION AND SLAVERY PROHIBITED. 


Gewenat Duice—“ Now, see, boy, your ma sends you this little toy to amuse yourself for a 


while.” 
Ovpa—** You call that a toy? 


No lock and no bayonet !” 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 & 567 Broadway, 


Offer an Unequaled Assortment 
or 
JURGENSEN, NARDIN, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDING, 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, 
Ete., ete., ete. 
ALSO A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 


WATCHES. 





WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 


Magnificent Grand, Souare and Upright 
FPIiANOS. 





Una Pe of their immense Sg tone, 
great q y, evenness throug © entire 
scale, easy on, workmanship and durability, aid pro- 


nounced ualed 4 all the famed artists of this 
country i; very instrument warranted for 
ten years. Warerooms, 650 Broadway, New York. 


J. BAUER & Co., General Agents, Man and 
Importers of Musical Instruments, and Musical 
ee of every description, 650 way, ” sed 

or’ lo 





MUSIC OMNIBUS. 


O. 1 contains 700; No. 2, 800; No. 3, 

1,000. Best Songs, Marches, Polkas, Schottisches, 
Waltzes, Quadrilles, Dances, and Cotillions, with calls 
and figures for dancing, written outin full, Arranged 
toi 


r 

Fiute, Violin, Fife, Clarionet, etc. 
Price $1 25 each number; mailed free of postage. 
tf FREDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Broadway. 








Rimmel’s New Perfume ! 


IHLANG-IHLANG. 


The Flower of Flowers 
(Unona Odoratissima). 
This Per- 
fume may now be had 
Y of all first-class Drug- 





GREEY & O©O., 38 
Vesey st., New York. 
TRADE MARE. 

tfo PARIS AND LONDON. 


Manufactured at Hartford, Conn. Sold at 613 Broad- 
way, New York; 349 Washington st., Boston, and else- 


where. Reputation as ‘‘The Best”’ established. fo 


This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with mame and date of mar- 
Address 


riage. w. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y¥. 694-7060 

















WOOD BROTHERS, ¢ 
596 Broadway, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


Are now prepared to receive orders for the cclebraied 


of their own manufacture, which for durability and 
beauty of finish are not equaled. tfo 


VELOCIPEDE WHEELS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
s. NN. BROWN « Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


They also make a prime article of Spokes and Hubs for 
light Oarriage and Buggy Wheels. Send for _ 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 335 West 36th St. 
Received the First Premium in the State of New York, 
1868. °o 








PRINCE &COS 
oRCANS 

eS Eom. 2 me eese) mon) a 

L383. 000, nowinuse. 

CHICAGO. iLL. 





|BUFFALO.N Y 


~ DISSOLVING VIEWS 


F all kinds, and apparatus for Exhibitions 





and Families, etc. Price List gratis. To be had 
from HEINR. R. BOHM, GLASS PAINTING, HAM. 
BURG. 689-699e0W 
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